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Senator La Follette...A Streamlined Conaress? 
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COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


NEVER BEFORE ACCOMPLISHED 


Almost daily new perform- 
ance records are established by 
modern streamliners, the pas- 
senger car equipment of which is 
equipped with Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings. 


A typical accomplishment is 
that of the famous Panama Lim- 
ited operated by the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 


These two Pullman-built trains 
are equipped with Timken Bear- 
ings on all car journals. Each car 
has gone over 1,000,000 miles 
without a single hot-box or de- 
lay of ary kind due to bearings. 


The leading transcontinental 
streamliners, from coast to 


coast, are equipped with Timken 
Bearings and are establishing 
records heretofore thought im- 
possible. 


Timken Bearings will do the 
same outstanding job on freight 
car equipment that they are now 
doing on all types of high speed 
locomotives and passenger car 
equipment. 

This advanced product is an 
engineering development of 
vital importance to every branch 
of railroad service. 


Important: See that every bear- 
ing you buyistrade-marked “Tim- 
ken.” The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 





“All There Is In Bearings” 





Timken Freight Car 
Application 


TIMKEN 


RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 
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The lights are going out, all over America 





S this is written the lights and furnace fires of this 
plant and thousands of others are being turned off because 
of shortage of material—because two groups in an entirely 
different industry won’t get together like free men and 
settle a difference. We hope that by the time this is published the 
coal strike will have been settled but, unless something drastic 
is done by the people (all the people) through their government, there 


Na 


will be other stoppages with the same terrible results. 


Three thousand boys from this company and 8,000,000 from 
other shops and stores and farms fought a war (we understood) to 


EE PETIT, 


end this very thing—the control over lives of others by the 
arbitrary exercise of power backed by threat of violence. That 


isn’t “free collective” bargaining—it is dictatorship. It isn’t 





the free enterprise that built America—it is brown-shirt arrogance. 





“ Probably all three of the forces involved—management, labor 

~ and government—are partly to blame—we’re not trying to settle that 
f here for it could be said to be none of our business. 

ee; 


But it is our business and yours when anything happens 

which makes it impossible to operate as a free 

people. By plain hard work and risking our capital, we had jobs 
waiting for our returning veterans. Somebody 

else is telling us we can’t give these boys the jobs. 


It seems to us it is time to ask and find out—who is running 
this country and for whose selfish interest? 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 











EEMS like old times, the way the talk is bub- 
bling in automobile showrooms. 


Just about every one has some individual point to 
get excited about — size, power, construction, 
ease of handling — and usually with pretty fair 
reason. 


But when you’re ready 
to lay good money on 
the line, remember 
what the car-wise say— 
put all these tempting 
features together — and 
they spell Buick. 


Stand off and beam at 
Buick’s years-ahead 


thing not only favored 
by the old folks, but termed by the younger 
idea, definitely groovy! 


Let eyes pop at the rich, come-hither comfort 
of this Buick interior — rich fabrics and three- 
person seats never fail to win heartfelt approval, 
particularly of the better half. 





No stoop, no shove. Just pile the luggage up 
in this roomy compartment and bring the lid down. 
Every roomy inch is easy to get at. 


Quick — sure — easy. That's Buick's 
Bs new jack, self-positioning on newly rein- 
style — there’s some- forced bumpers specially designed for it. 


Now take the wheel. 
Is the car driving itself, 
or can it possibly be this 
easy to handle? 


And what’s floating this 
big beautiful baby over 
the cobbles? Mister, 
you’re riding on all-coil 
Buick-type springing 


How will you have your weather? 
Summer or winter, Buick's venti-heater 
means springlike comfort inside your car. 
Ask your dealer about this temperature 
conditioner. 


on a chassis with beef where it does the most 


good, 


Power? Why be over-modest? This is valve- 
in-head Fireball straight-eight power—using the 
same principle as famous warplane engines — 
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and those who call it cyclonic find their choice 
word borne out by its action. 
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Alll in all it’s so easy to get hepped up 
over this Buick beauty you can soon Wh 
en better 


find yourself selling the salesman. s 
automobiles are built 


BUICK 


will build them 
















Since that gains nothing, why not 
just settle by deciding ‘This 
year as usual—the smart buy’s 
Buick!” 


White sia, 
wall tires». 
BUICK ? Will be Supplied at extra Cost 
@s 
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Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 












Food supplies. Increasing meat and 
bread shortages were reported. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said cattle slaughter- 
ings fell to a new low in the week ending 
June 1, to 54 per cent of the 1945 figure. 
Livestock producers were said to be await- 
ing final decision in Congress on removal 
of price controls. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration surveyed the bread supply over the 
nation, reported serious shortages in about 
8 out of every 10 communities investigated. 
Widespread black-market activities in 
bread were discovered in four areas. The 
OPA and the Agriculture Department were 
studying the question of rationing wheat 
to millers, flour to bakeries and bread to 
retailers. Rationing of bread to consumers 
was considered too difficult. 

Wheat. Full effect of Government wheat 
buying for overseas shipment has not 
reached consumers yet, though many flour 
mills already have been closed for lack of 
wheat. The Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee said the worst of the flour shortage 
will come in the next two months, urged 
consumers to cut their use of wheat prod- 
uct by one third. 

Canned meat. Agriculture Department 
ordered 60 per cent of the nation’s canned- 
meat production set aside for foreign re- 
lief. Baby foods and soups were specifically 
exempted. 

Potatoes. A record-breaking early-potato 
crop was indicated, with shipments from 
producing areas mounting to more than 
10,000 carloads in the week ending June 1. 

Fats and oils. A continuing decline into 
1947 in U.S. production of fats and oils 
was forecast. This year’s output is running 
2 per cent below the 1945 level, and next 
year may bring an additional 5 to 10 per 
cent drop, Agriculture Department said. 


Army officers. Names of the 9,400 of- 
ficers who will receive commissions in the 
Regular Army will be announced before 


The March of the News 


July 1, the War Department said. Senate 
confirmation of the new officers will be re- 
quested about June 28. Names of the 
88,150 applicants not selected for commis- 
sions now will be kept on a list as eligible 
for appointment if other vacancies occur. 





Lumber. Control of lumber production 
was tightened by the Civilian Production 
Administration in an effort to guide more 
construction lumber to essential users. 
Under new rules, the production of every 
sawmill in the country, regardless of size, 
is brought under Government control, in- 
creases are ordered im the reserve stocks 
held by mills and distributors, and changes 
are made in the kind of orders for which 
reserves may be ‘sold. 


Building rules. New construction rules 
were announced by Housing Expediter 
Wilson W. Wyatt: 

Priorities assistance will be granted 
to rebuild structures moved because 
land on which they are situated is be- 
ing acquired by eminent domain. 

Minimum-space, arrangement and 
construction standards for all housing 
built with priorities help will be identi- 
cal with standards of the Federal 
Housing Administration, except for 
site and neighborhood requirements. 

Detailed regulations for an inspec- 
tion system have been adopted, to in- 
sure that builders of priority housing 
meet the new construction standards 
just established. 


Hard-coal agreement. An agreement 
ended an eight-day strike of anthracite 
miners. This agreement was worked out 
between miners and operators, whereas the 
earlier settlement of the 45-day soft-coal 
strike had been reached by the miners 
and the Government, which had seized 
those mines. 
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they don’t turn a hair. 





And why shouldn’t these up-and- 
coming young Redbook, Michi- Now what do you think would be 
gan families eat 46 million dollars 4 fair price to pay to hit these 
worth of food if they want it? people where they live—in Red- 


THE REDBOOK NATIONAL 
SHOW HAS A 
= $6,800,000,000 RATING 


These young Redbook families 
make over $3,800. They have a 

















They've got the price to pay for book? $2,088 will tell your story total income of $6,800,000,000— 
it—$355,000,000 a year—and to Redbook, Michigan, in twelve and Sin pees OF Weare 
. ; ~ hcp? for drugs and cosmetics. $577,- 
they're young enough to digest it. full pages. $174a page isn t much 576,000 for cars, gas and oil. 
, : 2 Nearly a billion dollars for food. 
If they weren’t young, they to spend on a $355,000,000 mar- And you can make the Redbook 
wouldn’t be spending $8,800,000 ket, is it? National Show your show every 
: 2 erforman 12 pages) for a 
in the drug stores of Redbook, The smart advertising money calls ale nantes niet 
Michigan. Redbook a sound investment. A 





And when they spend over $9,- look at the current issue will tell 
700,000 for building materials, you who they are. 


* mere REDBOOK 


Send for the Redbook state-by-state analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 





In the ring with Louis and Conn-through Television 


When challenger meets the champ, 
thousands of people who can't be at 
the ringside in person will watch the 
battle through television. For on that 
night The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany will take them right into the ring 
for a referee’s-eye view of every punch! 


Every detail, every move will be 
picked up by NBC at the stadium 
with the RCA Image Orthicon camera 
—a camera that rivals the human eye 
in sensitivity and can see even by 
candlelight. 


Just as RCA was the first to broad- 





cast a world championship bout twen- 
ty-five years ago (between Dempsey 
and Carpentier), NBC today is the 
first to cover a heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight by television. 


From camera to receiver — RCA 
equipment will guarantee television at 
its finest . . . television with the same 
perfection found in every RCA or RCA 
Victor product. 

e e - 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20 . . . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P. M., East- 
ern Daylight Time, over the NBC Network. 











With television, you will be able to 
give “theater parties” right at home 
with your choice of plays, opera, bal- 
let, and eye-witness views of news or 
sports events. RCA Victor will manu- 
facture the finest television equipment 
for broadcasting purposes and the 
most sensitive, brilliant receivers for 
the home. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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The way Mr. Truman expects things to work out is this: 

Prosperity will wash out many troubles at home before November elections. 

Strikes will seem like minor irritations when goods come back. 

Likewise, prosperity will solve the problem of re-election in 1948. 

If prosperity doesn't straighten things out, if people aren't satisfied 
with the way everything is going, then there isn't much a President can do. 

Mr. Truman refuses to be too worried about the temporary irritations of the 
moment, by the excitement over strikes and shortages and growing dissensions. 
Those are regarded as troubles that will wear off, as growing pains. 

Prevailing official idea is that things will straighten out if left alone. 











There is somewhat the same attitude in the foreign field. 

Russia is felt to have more to gain than lose by co-operating with U. S. 

U. S. has the money and the goods to give, not Russia. 

If Russia wants to get along, she can come to U. S., not vice versa. 

If Russia doesn't want to play on U. S. terms, it is her loss, not ours. 

This country is felt to have been generous in its attitude to the outside 
world. It has offered big loans. It isn't demanding the right to dominate other 
peoples. It is not out organizing capitalist parties in other lands that will 
profess loyalty to U. S. over and above loyalty to their native lands. 

The idea is that U. S. is playing a fair-and-square game, and others can do 
the same if they want to get along with this country, which is most powerful. 











The official attitude toward troubles is a laissez-faire attitude. 

Troubles are recognized after they have to be recognized, not before. 

Foresight, effort to head off troubles before they occur, is at a discount. 

Planning, too, is regarded with some suspicion. Heavy thinkers do not rate 
so high at the White House as they did during the Roosevelt regime. 

Emphasis, instead, is put on what some of the President's aides describe as 
a "ham and eggs" approach to problem. Problems are dealt with as the ordinary 
person would deal with them, not as an extraordinary person would deal. It is 
felt that the country got tired of fancy ideas and big plans. The thought is 
that, if just let alone, the country will coast through its troubles and will 
come out at the end with good times and with people rather contented. 





Fred Vinson, as Chief Justice of U.S., will edge the Court a trifle more to 
the left; will be somewhat to left of the position Chief Justice Stone took. 

Labor, however, had a Court to its liking before, and gains little now. 

Property had taken its losses of rights before the latest change. 

Net result probably is no perceptible change in Court direction, no change 
in attitude toward tax powers, labor rights, individual liberties. As Chief 
Justice, however, Mr. Vinson might straighten out some of the internal troubles 
of the Court, might be able to overcome the personal feuds that exist. 





John Snyder, as Treasury Secretzry, will be conservative. 
Capital-gains-tax tightening is likely to be opposed by Mr. Snyder now. 
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Undistributed-profits tax, which Mr. Vinson favored, won't get favor. 

Interest-rate policy won't change from the Vinson policy. There still will 
be pressure to force long-term Government issues out of banks. 

Foreign lending probably will be viewed a little more critically by Mr. 
Snyder as Treasury Secretary than by Mr. Vinson, but not much more. 

Pump priming, economic planning, will be opposed by Mr. Snyder. 

Effect of the Treasury change is to add a trifle more of a left flavor to 
the Supreme Court and to add more of a conservative flavor to the Treasury 
Department, to the end of the Government that runs the finances. 














Out in the world, U.S. is doing quite well in first political tests. 

France definitely is turning west toward U.S., not east toward Russia. 

Italy threw out the monarchy, yet accepted a moderate political rule. 

Every place where voters have had a free choice they have refused to accept 
Communist rule, have backed away from giving Communist parties a majority vote. 

Yet, defeat of Communists doesn't mean a turn to capitalism, to U.S. ideas 
of how an economic system should be run. In all of Europe, instead, the trend 
is strongly toward socialization in a non-Communist political framework. 

It needs to be realized, too, that from 25 to 40 per cent of voters in 
countries all over the continent of Europe have voted for Communism. That is 
not a majority, but it represents a sizable bloc that can grow, with luck. 

We give you more of this story on page 24. 





There is this other point.....To keep the tide running this ways: 

U.S. dollar loans will need to be readily available on a big scale. 

Goods, from U.S., financed in part by dollar loans, will need to be shared 
with the outside world on a large and expanding scale. 

The world really is turning to U.S., by its votes, for dollars and goods. 

Russia can offer revolution, land distribution, nationalization as its for- 
mula for attracting peoples to an eastward orientation. She can't offer goods. 

U.S. can offer goods, and it is goods that the world now most wants. 

The catch, from U.S. point of view, is that, once embarked on this course 
of world leadership based upon loans and goods, there isn't any easy way to turn 
back. There isn't any assurance that the world can pay out, in the end, for 
goods supplied. There already are signs that it can't, because U.S. will not 
buy as much from abroad as it sells abroad, so that dollars will become scarce 
once lending slows. Actual defaults, however, might be delayed for many years 
due to the fact that loans now being made are long-term loans. 








Emergency strike legislation, once enacted, will have some effect. 

A worker then could be fired if he struck against a seized plant. 

A labor leader could be ordered to take affirmative action to get men back 
to work, could be punished if he resisted taking that action. 

That's some power greater than now available, but not much. 

Tendency on labor legislation is to walk up the hill to the brink of final 
action, and then to fall back again with nothing much done. Some day, however, 
a wave of strikes will produce an antistrike law stronger than any yet proposed. 

Union leaders will come through this strike wave without getting hurt. 

They might not do so well in the next strike wave, due late in 1946, early 1947. 











Price control will be altered drastically after July l. 
In reality, price control is being eased drastically by OPA at present. 
Veto of Price Control Act Congress will approve seems unlikely. 
A price rise, already accelerating, will accelerate more rapidly. 
Draft in the year ahead probably will be centered on 19-year-olds, with 
men taken from 19 through 29, but with 18-year-olds exempt. That's now probable. 











See also pages 13, 19, 26, 52, 79. 
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For more than 30 years, it has been true... 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/JYEAR LEADERSHIP 


y ES, it’s true today, as it has been 
for more than thirty years, more peo- 
ple—the world over—ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind. 

Such preference can be built only 
on performance. The story of Good- 
year world leadership is told in the 
record of service that Goodyear Tires 
have delivered—year after year—on 
all kinds of roads, in all kinds of 
weather, under all kinds of conditions. 

Behind this performance are many 
exclusive Goodyear achievements— 
for example, the first straight-side 
tire, the famous All-Weather Tread, 


Supertwist Cord, the multiple-ply 
cord tire, the first pneumatic cord 
truck tire, the first practical airplane 
tire and the LifeGuard Safety Tube. 

And now, as soon as possible, an- 


other historic Goodyear “first” —the 
rayon cord passenger tire—will be 
ready for your car ... to open a 
new era of tire performance with 
such mileage, economy and comfort 
as car owners have never before 
known. For every Goodyear prod- 
uct must be better today than it 
was yesterday, better tomorrow than 


it is today. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
has broad experience in many other 
fields — metals, fabrics, plastics, chem- 
icals . . . constantly developing new 


products that will serve you better. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Trat's just what happened at 
Appleton Electric Co., Chicago. For 
their newest model sealed beam 
spotlight utilizes INSUROK through- 
out its streamlined construction. 





In this case, for the handle and other 
interior parts, Richardson Plasticians 
recommended strong, lightweight, 
Molded INSUROK, with its per- 
manent built-in finish; good dielec- 
tric qualities; non-corrosive properties 
and high insulating characteristics. 


The extreme versatility of INSUROK 
Precision Plastics permits us to 
handle virtually any molding or 
laminating assignment. . . simple 

or complex. Next time take advan- 
tage of Richardson versatility and 
efficiency. Write today for full 
information. 


New Sealed Beam, interior controlled Spot- 
light, made by Appleton Electric Co., Chicago. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes take income tax 
deductions for contributions made to an 
employes’ pension or profit-sharing plan 
even though your employes do not have 
benefit rights under the plan at the time 
the contributions are made. In a mimeo- 
graph ruling, the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue explains when such deduc- 
tions are permitted. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase your ceiling prices 
for storage batteries that you manufac- 
ture. A 10 per cent increase in manufac- 
turers’ ceiling prices for industrial electric 
batteries is authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration. The dollars-and- 
cents amounts of the increase will be 
passed on to retail buyers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely adopt a guar- 
anteed-salary plan for your employes 
if this would cut down their overtime pay 
or reduce their regular pay rate below the 
legal minimum. A federal district court 
issues an injunction forbidding one em- 
ployer to use a plan of this kind, on the 
ground that it violates the Wage-Hour 
Act. 


* * *% 


YOU CANNOT fail to set aside for 


making knit clothing and hosiery 75 per 


cent of the Merino yarn produced in your 


mills. The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration freezes all spindles producing this 
yarn, which is made up of 50 per cent cot- 
ton and 50 per cent wool. The remaining 
25 per cent of the yarn can be sold through 
other trade channels. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably act as an agent of 
the United States Government in selling 
surplus war property. The War Assets Ad- 
ministration is requesting that private con- 
cerns help dispose of surplus property on 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. Prices of goods 
to be put up for sale are set by the 


WAA. 


. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT as a rule be required to 
pay a tax, for your corporation, on the in- 
come of a partnership that operates the 
corporation’s properties under a contract 
arrangement. The U.S. Tax Court holds 
that one corporation owning filling sta- 
tions is not taxable on the income of the 


partnership that held a contract to oper- 
ate the stations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN no longer sell glass contain- 
ers without regard to price controls. All 
glass containers, jars and bottles, except 
liquor bottles, are placed back under price 
controls by OPA. Price ceilings are the 
same as prevailed when the containers 
were omitted from controls in April. 


YOU CAN possibly obtain a permit 
to make a business trip to the Nether- 
lands East Indies, British Malaya, French 
Indo-China and other areas under juris- 
diction of the Allied Southeast Asia Com- 
mnand. Regulations governing entry per- 
mits are slightly eased. Applications can 
be made to the State or War Department 
in Washington. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT buy brass or copper 
wire from Government surpluses without 
getting a special purchase certificate from 
CPA. A certificate also is required to buy 
copper scrap from the War Assets Admin- 


istration. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT take a deduction, on 
your corporation’s income tax return, to 
cover amounts repaid to its majority 
stockholders for legal fees that they paid 
to save the corporation from liquidation. 
A claim for such a deduction is rejected 
by a circuit court of appeals on the 
ground that the reimbursement of the 
stockholders was not an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher prices 
for low-pressure steel boilers that you 
buy. Manufacturers and resellers of these 
boilers are allowed by OPA to raise their 
ceiling prices an additional 7.9 per cent. 
This represents an increase of 23 per cent 
over price levels of October, 1941. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy surplus Government air- 
planes for use as scrap. The WAA is of- 
fering for sale 20,000 bombers, fighters 
and other aircraft, located at five storage 
fields. The planes, which will be sold in 
large lots and on a competitive-bid basis, 
are not suitable for flying. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WHAT TIME?.. HOW FAST?.. GOT GAS? 


Du Pont “Lucite” 


WHAT'S NEW 


Bottle closures of Du Pont poly- 
thene utilize polythene’s chemical 
inertness, low water absorption, 
toughness and flexibility over a wide 
range of temperatures. Polythene 
closures need no liners. Available in 
many pleasing colors. Shown are: (1) 
“snap-on”’ beverage cap, (2) liquor- 
bottle cap, (3) cosmetic-bottle cap, 
(4) plug-type cap. Made by Lumelite 
Corp., Pawling, N. Y. 


answers car owners’ questions... car makers’, too! 


On 15 different makes among the 
1946 cars, you find 58 parts made of 
“Lucite’—clear indication that the 
automobile makers are giving Mr. and 
Mrs. America the beauty, the smart 
styling, the performance they demand. 

Wherever “Lucite” acrylic resin is 
used, lasting beauty is gained. The 
crystal clarity, high optical qualities, 
the “edge-lighting” property of 
‘‘Lucite”’ give excellent service... add 
smartness. Resistance to weathering 
helps ‘‘Lucite”’ keep its sparkle for years. 

In many fields manufacturers date 
their discovery of the best way to im- 
prove a product, or to build a new one, 
Parts molded by: Michigan Molded Plastics, Dexter, 
Mich.; Plastic Molders, Inc., Chicago; Hoosier-Cardi- 


nal Corp., Evansville, Ind.; Electric Autolite Co., Bay 
City, Mich.; Franklin Plastics, Franklin, Pa. 


from the day they got a full knowledge 
of the Du Pont plastics. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., 
Room 596, Arlington, N. J. : 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.-. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











America’s new 15 billion dollar Interstate Highway System— 
the most costly transportation project since the world began—is as 























much a factor in our national defense program as our battleships 


or super-bombers. 


The modern standard 8-inch reinforced con- 
crete pavement used in the highways comprising 
this system can support loads of 152,000 Ibs. 


mounted on truck-trailer combinations. 


This is more than ample to carry one of the 
heavy tanks of World War II—such as the M6 
which weighs 120,000 Ibs. 


But—the bridges designed to be an integral 
part of this highw*y system have a capacity of 
only 74,000 Ibs. maximum gross vehicle weight 
—hardly the strength needed to support the tank! 


In the interest of national security, should 
not our bridges be capable of carrying our 


heaviest war machines? 


In the interest of good engineering, should not 
the entire highway structure, including roads and 
bridges, have equal strength and capacity? Only 
too often our bridges have been, and are, too 
weak. Their capacities have lagged behind the 
roads—causing bottlenecks, detours, and fre- 


quently costly accidents. 





Looking back over history, both our wartime 
and peacetime vehicles constantly increase in 
weight, capacity and speed. This trend will 


continue. 


The wisdom of building bridges only one-half 
the strength of the pavement is, therefore, 


questionable, to say the least. 


America’s highways are taking on ever- 
growing importance from the standpoint of 
our country’s economy and safety. Bridges 


should not form weak links in the chain. 


The increased expense of a uniform strength 
structure of both bridges and highways would 
be of little consequence as compared to the great 
public good achieved. There is yet time before 
actual construction starts to re-examine this most 


costly of all transportation projects. 


Much can be gained by interesting your 
Senators and Representatives in this situation. 
Write them. 
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Walkouts’ effects on ourput 
of coal, steel, washing 
machines and automobiles 


Loss to the country from major strikes 
that have occurred since war ended now is 
being measured. The loss is high in terms 
of things that people want and need. 

At the same time there is an assessment 
of gains that have accrued to strikers. 
These gains, in terms of money, are only 
modestly higher than they might have 
been without strikes. 

Both losses and gains are the direct, not 
the indirect, ones that have gone with the 
season of big strikes that is drawing to- 
ward a brief pause. 

Workers’ losses are in tangible terms, 
and they have a very real meaning in this 
period of shortages that affect everyone, 
strikers and nonstrikers alike. 

Wages lost directly by strikers, not by 
persons indirectly affected by the strikes, 
amount to $1,050,000,000. A much greater 
loss than that, but one that cannot be 





—General Motors 
STRIKEBOUND AUTOS 
Reduced by 2,900,000 
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measured accurately, accrued to non- 
strikers. The strike of 400,000 coal miners, 
for example, threw out of work about 
1,000,000 persons who were not coal miners. 

Man-days of work lost to strikers total 
113,305,000. Again those are the direct 
losses alone and do not include time lost 
by nonstrikers as a result of strikes. An 
immense amount of work that might have 
gone into production of things that people 
want and need was wasted and cannot 
now be recovered. 
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Productiom losses. Because of strikes, 
people generally were denied many things. 
This denial can be measured in many ways. 

Steel output was reduced by 11,400,000 
tons as a result of strikes. That is the 
equivalent of two months’ production of 
this country’s steel industry at a time 
when the world is critically short of steel 
for manufacture and construction and 
other uses. It is just as though Great Brit- 
ain or Russia had closed down her steel 
industries for a year. 

Bituminous-coal-production loss through 
strikes was 113,000,000 tons. If nations in 





STRIKES: GAINS VS. LOSSES— 
SACRIFICES FOR HIGHER WAGES 


Increased Prices Workers Pay Because Production Was Delayed 


Europe had a fraction of that coal, many 
of their problems would be solved. A little 
of this lost coal could have been used to 
get Europe’s transportation and industry 
back to work so that food could be dis- 
tributed and goods produced. In U.S., the 
coal loss slowed many industries, includ- 
ing steel. 

Lumber output lost through strikes 
totaled 3,150,000,000 board feet, or the 
equivalent of five weeks of full production. 
Of this lumber, 1,870,000.000 board feet 
was of the kind used in all types of con- 
struction, and 630,000,000 board feet was 
lumber that normally would have gone into 
new houses. The loss in new houses is esti- 
mated at 98,000. 

Then there are losses of great quantities 
of goods wanted by masses of people. 

Automobiles and trucks lost to consum- 
ers as a result of strikes total 2,900,000 
The total is the direct loss suffered to date 
and the loss that will accumulate in the 
weeks just ahead as the automobile indus- 
try tries to get back to normal. It is the 
equivalent of a six-months shutdown of 
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STRIKEBOUND STEEL 
Lost—11,400,000 tons 
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the automobile industry in a 
good production year. 

Mechanical refrigerators not 
produced because of strikes total 
1,008,000. As in the case of au- 
tomobiles, the demand for elec- 
tric refrigerators is great and 
urgent. 

Washing-machine produc- 
tion losses amount to 415,000 at 
a time when old equipment is 
breaking down and housewives 
are clamoring for new machines. 
This is equal to 11 weeks of 
normal prewar production. 

Electric ranges totaling 95,- 
000 were not produced because 
of strikes. Here is another item 
in great demand by consumers. Nine weeks 
of normal production was lost. 

Gas water heaters totaling 75,000 units 
were lost as a result of strikes, or the 
equivalent of five weeks of prewar output. 

These are only a few of the items, in 
demand by consumers, that have suffered 
production setbacks because of postwar 
strikes. 

Gains of strikers may be measured in 
terms of what they could have received 
without striking and what they actually 
received after striking. In many cases 
not more than 3 or 4 cents an hour sepa- 
rated the employers’ final prestrike offer 
from the unions’ revised demands. 

In oil, where the first of the major post- 
war strikes occurred, most companies 
offered a wage increase of 15 per cent 
prior to the strike. Workers finally re- 
ceived 18 per cent after striking and after 
Government seizure of the industry. They 
had started out demanding 30 per cent, or 
36 cents an hour. 

In steel, the industry offered a wage 
raise of 15 cents an hour before the strike, 
and the union dropped its demand from 25 
cents to 191% cents. Settlement finally was 
made on the basis of an 1814-cent increase. 
Actually, the workers gained 3% cents an 
hour by striking for three weeks. 

In autos, the final prestrike gap be- 
tween General Motors’ offer and union de- 
mand was wider. The union dropped its 
demand from a 30 per cent increase to 1914 
cents an hour. The company offered 12 
cents, and, after the strike started, went up 
to 134% per cent. The 16-week strike finally 
was settled by an agreement to raise wages 
184% cents an hour. Here, the workers won 
a 6144-cent increase, but lost an estimated 
$130,000,000 or $140,000,000 in wages. 

In coal, wages were not the principal 
issue. The strike followed failure to agree 
on the miners’ demand for a health and 
welfare fund. The wage increase of 181% 
cents an hour that finally was granted was 
about what the mine operators had offered 
before the strike. 

In other industries, such as meat pack- 
ing, electrical manufacturing, and farm 
machinery, strikes brought gains to work- 
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ers of 5 to 6 cents an hour that 
they would not have receive 
otherwise. 

What this all shows is that 
workers, by striking, gained in- 
creases of a few cents an hour 
But it also raises the question of 
whether these workers, and the 
country as a whole, actually are 
better off because of strikes 
called at this time. 

The workers themselves 
are taking losses that will offset 
to some extent their gains. One 
loss is in wages forfeited while 
the strikes were in progress. An 
other loss that eventually might 
wipe out the gain is the loss 
from price increases. Wage increases are 
forcing corresponding price incre -s that 
might not have been necessary if the 
strikes had been delayed until industry 
had a chance to produce enough goods to 
take care of a large part of the demand 

White-collar workers and nonunion 
workers are taking what amounts to a wage 
cut. Price rises forced by higher union 
wages have not been offset for them by 
compensating wage increases. 

Persons living on dividends, interest 
or annuities also are taking what amounts 
to a wage cut. That is because their in 
comes have remained about stationary 
while prices are being forced up by higher 
wages for union workers. 

Thus, while one segment of the popula- 
tion is gaining temporary advantage from 
wage increases, other groups in the coun- 
try are not sharing these gains. And, if 
prices rise enough to offset the wage in- 
creases, all groups will have lost out. 

Strikers’ motives. If strikes during this 
period of scarcity mean temporary or 
doubtful advantage for strikers, the ques- 
tion arises as to why strikes have been 
called in such large numbers since the war. 
The answer is found in the following ex- 
planation of union leaders: Strikes were 
considered necessary to impress employers 
with union strength and with the fact that 
unions were serious about demands other 
than wages. Grievances accumulated 
against employers during the war added 
to the strike fever. Many workers welcome 
a rest after the long hours of wartime. And 
some union leaders felt that they had to 
call strikes after the war to assert their 
leadership and win favor with their mem- 
bers. 

What lies ahead. As industry again 
begins to hit its production stride, the 
prospect is for a brief respite from major 
strikes, except in two or three industries. 
This pause may be followed, however, by a 
new wave of strikes later this year and 
early next year. This next wave will not 
find the country as short of things it needs 
as it now is, and as a result there may be 
more resistance by Government and em- 
ployers, with less gain to strikers. 
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UNIFYING FINANCIAL CONTROL 


President’s Spokesmen in the Treasury, RFC and Reserve Board 


Mr.Snyder’s appointment 
as one of series including 
Messrs. Allen and Vardaman 


President Truman now is rounding out 
his rewards to close personal and political 
friends. In the process, the President is 
strengthening his hold on the financial and 
money centers of the Government, just as 
other Presidents have tended to do. 

When Mr. Truman named Fred M. Vin- 
son to be Chief Justice of the United 
States, he was giving this highest award to 
the man who had been handling the top- 
level political problems for the White 
House. Mr. Vinson, moving up from the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, left an 
opening that went to John W. Snyder, the 
President’s closest personal friend, who 
had been acting as adviser and as Recon- 
version Director. Mr. Snyder’s selection 
assured that the President would have 
his way in all matters affecting the operat- 
ing side of Government finances. 

Link to RFC. Earlier this year, Presi- 
dent Truman had selected George E. Allen 
to be a director of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. Mr. Allen, a former Washing- 
ton hotel manager, had later represented a 
number of large corporations in the capital. 
Like Mr. Snyder, he is a close personal 
friend of the President’s. At the RFC, Mr. 
Allen represents the White House. That or- 
ganization has billions of dollars in lending 
power and owns billions of dollars’ worth 
of property, including entire industries. It 
also has large numbers of war plants that 
are up for sale. 

Friend in Federal Reserve. At the 
Federal Reserve Board, the other center of 
policy making in finance, Mr. Truman has 
his close personal friend, Commodore James 
K. Vardaman. 

With these appointments the President 
rewarded his close friends and insured that 
he would keep a hand on Government fi- 
nancial operations. Two other appoint- 
ments are attracting attention. 

Mr. Truman is nominating his military 
aide, Brig. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, to be a 
major general in the Army, General Vaughan 
is an old National Guard friend of the 
President’s. Some important Army officers 
are critical of this nomination because it 
comes at a time when many high officers in 
the Regular Army, with enviable military 
records, are being reduced in rank. The 
President, too, is preparing to reward W. 
Stuart Symington, now an assistant secre- 
tary of war, with a high Cabinet office if 
Congress will agree to a merger of the 
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Army and Navy. Mr. Symington, like the 
others, is a close personal friend of the 
President’s. He, too, comes from Missouri. 

Treasury Secretary's powers. The 
most important appointment from the 
point of view of Government operation is 
that of Mr. Snyder to be Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Snyder is moving into this key office 
at a time when the Treasury no longer 
needs to go out in search of new money 
to borrow so that it can pay the Govern- 
ment’s operating expenses. The Treasury’s 
role, however, is vital in other fields. The 
Treasury Secretary has great influence in 
determining the course of foreign loans to 
be made by the U.S. Mr. Snyder, if he 
follows the path of Secretary Vinson, will 
tend to dominate the lending policies of 
the Export-Import Bank. He will have a 
big voice in direct dollar loans such as the 
one soon to be made to Great Britain and 
the ones being made to France and some 
other nations. His attitude will need to be 
considered by the World Bank and by the 
International Monetary Fund, both of 
which will be operating before long. 

The Treasury Secretary, likewise, can 
have a dominant voice in policy guiding 


interest rates. Mr. Snyder, as a former 
private banker, will tend to go along with 
a conservative policy in this regard. He 
will favor a policy of cheap money and of 
relatively low interest rates because of the 
Government’s need to reconvert part of its 
vast short-term borrowing into long-term 
borrowing. Mr. Snyder will listen, how- 
ever, to those who see need of a policy that 
will permit some hardening of rates of 
interest. 

Tax-relief prospects. In tax policy, 
the new Secretary of the Treasury will 
favor a conservative course. He probably 
will be slow to advocate tightening the tax 
on long-term capital gains. He will incline 
toward more tax relief to corporations and 
to individuals who expect reward for ven- 
turing and taking responsibilities, when the 
next cuts are made. At the same time, 
Mr. Snyder will be on the opposite side 
from pump primers and economic plan- 
ners. He will be more - conservative in 
that regard, and on tax policy, than was 
Mr. Vinson. 

The close personal relationship between 
Mr. Truman and John Snyder will con- 
tinue, with influence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the conservative side. 





SECRETARY-DESIGNATE SNYDER 
.-. another friend was rewarded 
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Supreme Court Trends 
That Favor Individuals 


Decisions Restricting Government Power to Limit 
Personal Liberty, But Allowing Business Regulation 


Outlook for lessening 
justices’ disagreements 
with Mr. Vinson at helm 


The tendency of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to strike down Government restric- 
tions on personal liberty and to uphold 
Government regulation of business moved 
a step further in six new decisions. The 
latest opinions were rendered without the 
sharp differences among justices that have 
marked recent cases. Only one close de- 
cision was handed down, and that dealt 
with emergency price controls. 

In the personal-liberty cases, the 
Court restricted the power of judges to 
punish for contempt of court; limited the 
power of States to segregate Negroes trav- 
eling across State lines, and clipped the 
power of Congress over the nation’s purse. 

“Jim Crow” laws that require colored 
persons to sit apart from others while 
traveling are declared to violate the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution so far as 
interstate bus operations are concerned. 
The majority opinion of Justice Stanley 
F. Reed holds that Virginia’s law on the 


subject makes it too difficult to operate’ 


busses through that State. 

The opinion, however, did not discuss 
the validity of “Jim Crow” laws in gen- 
eral, nor does it appear definitely to out- 
law segregation practices on railroads. In- 
dications are that other suits must be 
brought before the Court rules finally on 
this practice. 

Editors are given wide latitude to criti- 
cize the actions of courts without fear of 
being punished for contempt. In another 
opinion written by Justice Reed, the Court 
holds unanimously that freedom of the 
press permits judges and courts to be 
criticized harshly, even though the criti- 
cism may be based on something less than 
the full truth. 

In upholding this freedom, the Court 
overruled a conviction of an editor and 
a newspaper for contempt in Florida. The 
Florida courts sustained the conviction on 
the ground that the criticism was unfair, 
based on distortion, and that under Florida 
law the criticized judges had no choice ex- 
cept to rule as they did. The Supreme 
Court held that these facts, even if true, 
made no difference and that the contempt 
power must be limited to cases that ac- 
tually endanger the administration of jus- 
tice. 
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Power of Congress to discharge a Gov- 
ernment employe by cutting off his salary 
also was denied by the Court. This case 
grew out of accusations by the old Dies 
Committee that three federal employes 
probably engaged im subversive activities. 
Such suspicions, the decision holds, do not 
justify Congress in refusing to pay em- 
ployes for the work they do. 

The majority opinion, written by Justice 
Hugo L. Black, overthrows this act of 
Congress by defining it as a bill of at- 
tainder, an act that inflicts punishment 
without trial. Such actions by Congress 
are barred in Article I of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. The decision rested on this point 
and left open the issue involving Con- 
gress’s power to order the removal of an 
employe of executive departments by 
means other than trying to stop his pay. 

In each of these cases involving per- 
sonal liberty, the Court shows no hesi- 
tancy to invoke the Constitution to pro- 
tect an individual citizen. In business regu- 
lation, however, the Court appears to 
adopt a different course. 





—Bachfach 
JUSTICE REED 
. » - courts could be criticized 


The insurance business was made 
subject to federal authority in 1944, in a 
precedent-smashing decision that defined 
the business as interstate commerce. As a 
result of that decision, two insurance com. 
panies then proceeded to invoke the pro. 
tection of the Constitution to free them 
from State regulation. The Court now re. 
fuses to limit State authority. 

A California law that requires insur. 
ance companies to maintain minimum re. 
serves before they can write policies in 
that State is upheld. The insurance com. 
pany challenged the State law on the 
ground that it interfered with interstate 
commerce. 

The Court ruled otherwise, holding that 
States still can regulate activities that 
vitally affect their interest, and Justice 
Wiley Rutledge observed fu.ther that the 
commerce clause cannot be used to re 
quire States to admit imports from othe; 
States unless Congress makes the re- 
quirements. 

A South Carolina tax on out-of-State 
insurance companies also is upheld, al- 
though no comparable tax is assessed 
against domestic companies. This tax was 
challenged as another interference with 
interstate commerce, but the Court found 
no such interference. 

In upholding the South Carolina. tax, 
the Court relied on the McCarran Act, 
which was adopted after the decision that 
placed insurance under federal authority. 
The McCarran Act declares that Congress 
approves continued regulation and _taxa- 
tion of the insurance business by the 
various States. 

In the insurance cases, the Court thus 
indicates that it finds no conflict in plac. 
ing interstate bu:"ness under the regula- 
tion of both the States and the Federal 
Government, whereas, in the “Jim Crow” 
case, a State is barred from regulating 
interstate travel by individuals, although 
Congress imposes no federal regulation 
itself. 

Authority of the Price Administrator to 
recover overcharges by landlords for 
tenants is upheld, even though the tenants 
take no action themselves to recover rents 
paid in violation of wartime ceilings. This 
decision carried by a four-to-three vote, 
with the dissenters holding that the Price 
Administrator should be limited to mak- 
ing recoveries for the Treasury. Lower 
courts followed the minority on the Sw 
preme Court, but the case is sent back 
with directions to the judge to consider 
the Price Administrator’s claim on behalf 
of tenants. 

The fact that in all other cases the ma- 
jorities were substantial is a sign that 
Fred M. Vinson’s task of reconciling cor- 
flicting views on the Court may be easier 
when he assumes the post of Chief Jus- 
tice. The recent era of closely divided 
decisions may be drawing toward 3 
close. 
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Deluxe Camping in the Deep, Cool Woods — 


| ar away. and deep in the bush, 
where the catch is heavy and the 
n W O bag is full, Tomorrow’s sportsmen will 


camp in luxury. A wood fire under the 







: 50 pound power unit produces steam 

in the flash boiler...in turn this runs 

an 7, On omorrow the turbogenerator which provides 

electricity for lighting and cooking, as 

well as charging batteries to run the 

boat’s electric motor. Machines and 

equipment, developed in lightweight, 

compact form for war, will be adapted 

for sport by Men who Plan beyond 
Tomorrow. 





EEP IN THE BUSH. or in vour own living room, this luxury 
D imported whisky is a perfect ending to the day. Very light, 
very clean-tasting—like the air itself in camp—Seagrams \.O. 
Canadian is the choice of men who know the good things of 


nature and appreciate them. Taste it tonight! 


This Whisky is 6 Years Old —86.8 Proof. 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaw’s V.O. cANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 





Your SEIBERLING MERCHANT has several 
mighty interesting things for you—and one of them 
is shown above. 

It’s the doubly-guaranteed Setberling ThermoWeld 
Recap with the maker’s signature cured right into the 
rubber—vistble evidence of finest materials and factory- 
approved workmanship! Like the famous Seiberling 
Heat-Vent, and many other contributions to motoring 
safety, ThermoWeld is a result of Seiberling pioneering 
in practical rubber research. 


Because your Seiberling Independent Merchant owns 
‘his business, he gives you another priceless advantage 
that no amount of money can buy—a genuine interest 
in you. His welfare depends on earning YOUR good will. 


Get to know him better—he’ll increase the pleasure and 
decrease the cost of driving your car. Like so many other 
motorists, you'll discover that “It has to be BETTER to 
be a Seiberling” applies to merchants as well as to tires! 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. * Toronto, Canada 


- 
seas ese 428" 


{ . If you need new tires, trust your 
Seiberling Independent Merchant to ; 
supply you just as soon as he possibly 
can in the face of an unprecedented | 


S E I 3} E RLIN G public demand for Seiberling quality. || 
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WHO WILL WIN 1946 ELECTION? 
THE 16-YEAR CYCLES OF POWER 


G.O.P. Chance of Shift Like Those Recurring Regularly Since 1854 


Swings in control of House 
that come with depressions. 
Prosperity as hope of ‘ins’ 


Who will win control of Congress this 
autumn? That question underlies the 
maneuvering over the draft and OPA 
bills. It bore heavily upon President Tru- 
man in deciding whether to sign or 
veto the Case labor-disputes bill. It guides 
much of what is being said in Wash- 
ington now. Each party is trying to peer 
into the future. F 

The balance of political power in the 
House of Representatives is close enough 
to the center for a minor shift in the 
political elements to take control away 
from the Democrats and give it to the 
Republicans. By all normal standards for 
off-year elections, the Republicans should 
win enough seats to capture the House. 
But major political overturns go hand in 
hand with business depressions. And no 
prolonged depression is in sight. This gives 
the Democrats reason to hope. 

All sorts of new elements are being 
introduced into the present situation, how- 
ever, which may have a bearing on the 
outcome of this election. No one knows 
how great may be the disposition to throw 
out the “ins” as a result of irritations over 
labor disputes and the lack of goods, al- 
though this disposition is not showing up 
in the primaries. No one knows how active 
the returning veterans may be, or what 
may happen if the old relationship between 
the Democratic Party and organized labor 
is upset. 

Over-all view. The Pictogram on 
pages 20 and 21, a chart of long-term 
political tides, gives for the first time a 
clear view of the position in which the 
two parties stand. Republicans, though 
further from control of the House than 
in 1944, need only 26 seats to win the 
House, fewer than in any off-year elec- 
tion since 1930. Ordinarily, the apathy 
of voters in off-year elections costs the 
party in power from 25 to 30 seats in 
the House. 

Although business depressions are not 
shown on the chart, they have figured in 
every big overturn of political power. 
Where they have coincided with off-year 
elections, the combination usually has 
given control of the House to the other 
party. There have been business depres- 
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ai r ae 
LOUIS H. BEAN 
- «~ politics rides a pendulum 


sions without a complete loss of the House 
by the party in power; but, in the last 
50 years, there has not been a change in 
the control of the House that. did not 
occur as a part of or in the aftermath of 
a depression. 

In the whole 90 years covered by the 
chart, no major political overturn—of the 
kind that brings the opposite party into 
control of the House for more than two 
years—has occurred in the absence of 
a business depression. 

The tide chart. These are only a few 
of the facts that show up on the chart 
of long-range election tides. The chart was 
prepared by Louis Bean of the Budget 
Bureau, one of the foremost Government 
economists, and is the product of 10 years 
of unofficial study and analysis of election 
trends and statistics. 

Into the development of the chart, Mr. 
Bean put more than 20 years of experience 


in correlating statistics to economic trends. 
He was a pioneer in the study of farm price 
trends, did a great deal of work toward 
exploring the relationship between em- 
ployment and the demand for farm prod- 
ucts and long has been regarded as a top- 
most expert on public-opinion polls. 

Three points emerge from a study of 
Mr. Bean’s long-range chart of the ups 
and downs of the Democratic Party dur- 
ing the years since the present Republican 
Party was organized. 

A definite curve of power does exist. 
The pendulum of political power swings 
back and forth, describing a well-defined 
arc about once in each generation. Save 
for one period in which wholly abnormal 
conditions and influences interfered with 
the swing of the pendulum—in the period 
that produced the disputed election of 
Rutherford B. Hayes over Samuel Tilden 
—the average time between changes has 
been about 16 years. 

Business depressions accelerate the 
swing. The voters, either through apathy 
or because of a deliberate wish to punish 
the “ins,” shift from one party to the 
other in the midst of a business depression. 
Unless the party in power is strongly en- 
trenched, this precipitates a change in the 
political control of the nation that usually 
lasts through at least two Congresses and 
two presidential terms. 

Apathy in off-year elections almost in- 
variably brings losses to the party in 
power. There has been only one clear ex- 
ception to this in 90 years. That was in 
1934. The newly elected Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was rising toward the peak of strength 
that he reached in 1936. The Roosevelt 
tide swept new Democrats into the House 
even in the mid-term election of 1934. 
In every other case, the party in power 
has lost ground in the mid-term, or off- 
year, elections. 

Election tides. Over the 90-year period, 
there have been six major shifts of contro] 
from one party to the other. On the face 
of the House record, the present Demo- 
cratic tide reached its peak in 1936 and 
began to dip downward in 1938 under the 
pressure of a business depression. 

The drop was halted by President 
Roosevelt in 1940, but the off-year sag of 
1942 pressed the Democrats close to the 
border line in the House. Again, Mr. 
Roosevelt managed to stop the downswing 
in 1944. But the line is poised at a point 
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on the chart at which the normal, apa- 
thetic drift’ of an off-year election could 
give the Republicans control of the house. 
And the Democrats have no Roosevelt to 
come to the rescue. 

So far, the ebbing of the Democratic 
tide has proceeded at a pace comparable 
to the average pace of past election ex- 
periences. The eight-year downward drift 
by the Democrats, from 1936 to 1944, 
gives hope to the Republicans. But Demo- 
crats draw encouragement from the fact 
that, in their previous falls, they always 
have reached bottom by the end of eight 
years and have begun to climb back after 
that time. They are hoping now that they 
have reached bottom without losing con- 
trol, and that the situation will remain 
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stabilized for several congressional elec- 
tions. 

A continuation of this historic course 
would suggest to Democratic minds that 
no major change would occur in the near 
future, but that another Democratic up- 
surge normally might not be expected until 
about 1952. However, because of the off- 
year tendency, the line now is pointed 
downward again. 

Business and elections. The general 
agreement that there is no business de- 
pression in prospect for the balance of this 
year provides the Democrats with their 
strongest hope of holding off any real 
overturn in the political controls of the 
nation this autumn. Business depressions 
have played a part in every cyclical po- 
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litical overturn during the last 90 years. 

The Democrats lost the House with the 
depression of 1858. This ushered in 16 
years of Republican control in the House. 

A year after President Grant’s second 
election, the depression of 1873 hit the 
country. In the mid-term elections of 1874, 
the Democrats captured the House. They 
ruled there for 16 of the next 20 years, 
although they held the White House in 
only six of those 16 years. , 

In 1893, another big depression struck 
at the beginning of Grover Cleveland’s 
second Administration. The Republicans 
captured the House in 1894 and went 
on to put William McKinley in _ the 
White House in 1896, even though 
they lost ground in the House in that 
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presidential election. This brought in 
another period of Republican control in 
the House. 

This, too, ended with a depression, and, 
although the Republicans managed to keep 
control of the House and elect William 
Howard Taft in the election of 1908, which 
coincided with the depression, the House 
slipped away from them in the off-year 
election of 1910 and Woodrow Wilson cap- 
tured the Presidency in 1912. 

Mr. Wilson’s eight years ended with the 
depression of 1920, although he lost con- 
trol of the House in 1916 and the Republi- 
cans gained ground there in 1918. The 
depression of 1920 took the Republicans 
to the peak of their power in the United 
States. 
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It took the great depression of 1929 to 
bring the Democrats back into power. 

Off-year apathy ranks next to the 
economic factor in shaping the course of 
congressional elections. With no presiden- 
tial candidates to dramatize the issues on 
a nation-wide scale, interest sags, the vote 
falls off, and the party in power almost 
invariably loses ground. There has been 
only the one clear exception to this—in 
1934—in the 22 off-year elections over the 
last 90 years. 

The present make-up of the House is 
55 per cent Democratic. The off-year losses 
usuaily amount to from 5 to 15, or even 
20 per cent, the amount of the slump 
depending upon whatever extra factors are 
added to the normal apathy. 
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A backdrop for the autumn elections 
is supplied by the tide chart. But the two 


influences that work for big political 
changes are not operating together. The 
hope of President Truman and Robert E. 
Hannegan, the Democratic Chairman, 1s 
that good business will tend to neutralize 
the off-year slump. 

The Democrats are trying to preveat 
any upset in the line-up of labor, address- 
ing a definite appeal to the millions of 
returned veterans and trying to hold down 
irritations over prices and the lack of 
goods. The Political Action Committee 
is leading their fight against election 
apathy. If the fight is lost, a new, long- 
term curve of Republican power may 
be setting in. 
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DILEMMA OVER USE OF VETO: 
VOTES PRESIDENT CAN LOSE 


Mr. Truman‘s Quandary in Treatment of OPA and Case Measures 


Debate of advisers whether 
it is better to hold unions or 
more conservative support 


President Truman has found himself 
caught in the middle by the pressures from 
two powerful forces, with the economic 
future of the nation and his own political 
future inextricably bound up in the out- 
come. The issues put two questions to him: 
What should he do about strikes? And 
how could he control prices, now that 
wages have been permitted to rise? 

Congress, turning aside from the Presi- 
dent’s own recommendations for emergen- 
cy strike laws and a continuance of present 
price controls, went ahead with measures 
of its own to put permanent curbs upon 
labor and to ease price controls. 

This put the questions directly up to the 
President, personally. It left him to choose 
which way the nation is to go in the 
formative postwar period. With a veto, he 
could stop the legislation. But the same 
strokes of the pen would point the direc- 
tion of his Administration for the future. 
He had to calculate the effects, politically 
and economically, of vetoing. 

A veto of efforts to impose some perma- 
nent restraints upon the right of labor to 
strike meant that the White House was 
setting its course definitely in the same di- 
rection as that of the labor leaders. A veto 
of the attempt by Congress to ease up on 
price controls and give industry more lee- 
way in raising prices to cover increased 
labor costs would have the same meaning. 
In either case, the President would be re- 
garded as turning to the left. 

Acceptance of the plan of Congress to 
broaden the machinery for mediation of 
labor disputes, on the other hand, would 
mean that Mr. Truman was breaking with 
the country’s big labor leaders and was 
charting a course to the right. Likewise, 
acceptance of an amended Price Control 
Act would mean that the President was 
departing from the view of labor leaders 
that wage increases should be taken out 
of profits instead of being covered in big 
part by price increases. 

The arguments at the White House for 
and against the veto of these two measures, 
one already passed by Congress and the 
other in the process of being passed, have 
been the most intense of any in the year 
that Mr. Truman has held office. In reality, 
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LABOR DEMONSTRATORS IN NEW YORK 
«-. the President was caught in the middle 


those arguments concern the direction the 


"United States is to take and have a deep 


meaning for the people generally. More 
is involved than just the future of the 
men who now hold power and who will 
try to continue to hold power on the basis 
of the actions now being taken. 

Much of the heat of the argument has 
related to the bill by Representative 
Francis Case, (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
which won approval from both houses of 
Congress. This bill, published in full on 
pages 79-83, was designed as a guidepost 
for the national labor policy. 

Labor's vote, the size of that vote and 
its importance in strategic electoral areas 
have been at the center of the argument. 
The President found his advisers split, 
some arguing for and some against a veto. 

For a veto were such men as Secretary 
of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary 
of Commerce Henry A. Wallace and Post- 
master General Robert E. Hannegan, the 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

They argued that the organized labor 
vote is essential to continued control of 
the White House by the Democratic Party. 
They said a veto would give labor more 
of an incentive to get out the vote in 
November and that the President has more 
to gain through active, organized work by 


the Political Action Committee and the 
unions than he does through an appeal 
to unorganized, more conservative voters 
by signing the measure. 

The big danger to Mr. Truman in 1948 
and to the Democrats this year lies in the 
prospect that the workers will not take 
the trouble to vote. If they feel that he 
is their friend, they are more likely to take 
the trouble. So went the arguments of 
those who wanted a veto. 

Against the veto were such men as John 
W. Snyder, the President’s old friend, now 
newly appointed to be Secretary of Treas- 
ury, and George E. Allen, a director of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

They sought to convince the President 
that labor has no other place to go than 
to the Democratic Party; that, even if he 
accepted the bill, labor could not shift to 
the Republicans. They argued that only 
one of every five workers was organized 
and the President needed to gain strength 
with the 40,000,000 unorganized workers 
instead of the 14,000,000 organized. 

These independents and middle-of-the- 
roaders would be lost if the President 
vetoed the measure. So ran the arguments 
for acceptance of the Case measure. 

The strike outook also was involved 
in the arguments. Those who favored a 
veto contended that the measure would 
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force strikes, that there would not be any 
waiting periods; or that labor would simply 
refuse to sign contracts if penalties were 
to be imposed for nonadherence to con- 
tracts. These proponents of a veto said 
labor, after developing under the protec- 
tion of the Wagner Act, would be more 
restive, not less, if restraints were impose.l. 

Those who opposed the veto insisted 
that the alternative to letting the bill 
become law was a period of violence. They 
contended that a veto would leave the 
nation without orderly means of mediating 
labor disputes, and that Mr. Truman would 
be held to blame for the strikes that occur. 

Labor leaders would feel that they had 
clear sailing to press any demands they 
might want to make and that the Govern- 
ment could not do anything. In the end, 
this might force the use of drastic measures 
to curb strikes. And the people would be 
told that Mr. Truman had refused to 
accept a plan for cutting down disputes 
before they reached the strike stage. These 
were the arguments against a veto. 

A basis for peace in industry came 
into the arguments. Those who wanted a 
veto said the only basis for good relations 
between workers and industry is the accept- 
ance by employers of worker rights and the 
negotiation of differences free from any 
restraints upon the actions of labor. 

Back came the reply that labor must 
have the same, or comparable restraints to 
those imposed upon management. If man- 
agement is to be expected to keep a con- 


tract, so should labor be bound to adhere 
to its agreements. The power of labor now 
is great and it should be required to accept 
the view that the public interest sometimes 
stands above that of any group and must 
be served by both labor and management. 
The arguments ran on. 

The terms of the bill served as the 
basis for final decision by the President. 
Before he studied it the bill had passed 
through various interested agencies and 
had gathered a sheaf of opinions from offi- 
cials. Numerous members of Congress sent 
the President their views. So did William 
Green and Philip Murray, presidents of the 
AFL and CIO. The heads of business or- 
ganizations sent in other arguments. 

With all of this material in hand, the 
President made his decision. He had talked 
with his chief advisers. He had listened to 
the arguments for and against a veto. 
Both sides agreed that the measure was not 
perfect. And the President still wanted 
legislation for a general study of the labor 
problem to form the basis for a broad, 
permanent labor measure. 

The price-control arguments have 
not yet reached the same dramatic pitch at 
the White House as did the labor measure. 
This situation still is developing on Capitol 
Hill. But it is bringing virtually the same 
groups together in the same corners. 

Labor is arguing that strong price con- 
trols are needed; that the price lines can be 
held in spite of higher wages; that profits 
can be squeezed some more. 


Management is taking the other side 
of the argument. And in the general 
heightening of pressure, all sorts of ease- 
ments are being written into the new price- 
control bill. Many a change will be made 
before the measure gets to Mr. Truman. 
Farm prices are getting special considera- 
tion. Profits are being taken care of. 

The net result promises to be a bill 
that wrenches most of the controls away 
from the OPA. And, already, the argu- 
ments for and against a veto are heading 
toward the White House. 

For a veto, the argument is being made 
that, if the President rejects the bill flatly 
and promptly with a sharp demand for 
Congress to continue the present controls 
and a statement pinning any responsi- 
bility for inflation directly upon Congress, 
he will be able to get a simple continuing 
resolution that will keep OPA going as it 
is until the emergency is passed. 

Against a veto, the contention is heard 
that some price control is better'than none. 
Those who would have the President ac- 
cept the bill say that Congress would not 
be scared into passage of a continuing 
resolution, but, instead, will blame the 
presidential veto for whatever happens. 
They say that, even with the changes, Mr. 
Truman might be able to hold the price 
rise to 10 or 15 per cent this year. 

Mr. Truman’‘s dilemma is partly one 
of guessing which way the votes lie. From 
the point of view of the nation, more is 
at stake than just votes. 
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Swing to U.S. in Voting Abroad: 
Setback to Soviet’s Push West 


Elections That Bolster Our Resistance to Concessions for Russia 


Failure of Communists to 
win a majority in any of 
postwar tests in Europe 


Elections in Europe are to have a direct 
and early effect on the policies of this 
country. Those elections have provided a 
check, temporarily at least, to the west- 
ward expansion of Communist influence. 

What that means is this: 

Western Europe will turn more di- 
rectly to the United States for leadership. 
There no longer is much chance for this 
country to pull out of Europe, or even to 








—Herblock in Washington Post 


“FANCY MEETING YOU HERE” 


dodge a front position, if there is to be 
resistance to Russian ideas of how postwar 
Europe should be arranged. 

Dollar loans will take on more impor- 
tance and probably will be larger than 
they would have been if Communist 
parties had showed more strength in 
France and Italy and other places on the 
Continent. Nations, in turning toward 
the United States for leadership, see more 
to be gained from loans of dollars, and 
from U.S. goods to be purchased with dol- 
lars, than in turning toward Russia, which 
can offer few goods. 

U.S. and Britain will harden in their 
resistance to- Russian pressure for con- 
cessions. The Western nations, at the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers recon- 
vening June 15, will be less ready to make 
compromises on issues they consider vital. 
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Their plans for throwing the subject of 
peace treaties into the United Nations, if 
Russia does not agree to their ideas, may 
be carried out. 

It is now apparent that Russia has lost 
out in her first political offensive in Europe 
since the war. There had been talk that 
Europe would go Communist as a result 
of widespread confusion and hunger, and 
the increase in Russia’s prestige caused 
by her part in the victory over Germary. 
Also, there was evidence that the Russian 
Government was making moves intended 
to aid the Communist parties in the elec- 
tions. But in no country has the Commu- 
nist Party received a majority of votes. 

The European picture, as a result, 
shows a revival of democracy in various 
forms. Here is the way that picture now 
looks, country by country: 

In France, the Communists definitely 
have lost influence as a result of the two 
recent elections. First, the new constitution 
that Communists backed was voted down, 
and then, in the second election, they lost 
several seats in the Assembly. They polled 
more than 5,000,000 votes and won 144 
seats, but they have been replaced by the 


“Popular Republicans as the largest single 


party. Now, in the drafting of another 
constitution, they will have a less influen- 
tial voice. They remain a strong minority, 
with more than 25 per cent of the total 
vote cast, and are expected to continue, 
along with the Popular Republicans and 
Socialists, as one of the parties in the 
government coalition. But three out of 
four of the French voters have declined 
to vote Communist. 

In Italy, election returns show that the 
Communist Party ranks third, with the 
Christian Democrat and Socialist parties 
ranking first and’ second, respectively. Here, 
as in France, the Communists are a strong 
minority, with around 20 per cent of the 
total vote. In spite of the election-eve 
address of Pope Pius XII, construed as an 
appeal to the Italian people not to vote 
Communist, more than 4,000,000 of them 
did so, and they now will hold more’ than 
100 seats in the Italian Assembly. But, 
even in alliance with the Socialists and 
other left-wing parties, the Communists can 
count on only 235 Assembly votes, against 
321 for the Christian Democrats and other 
parties that are further to the right. 

In Austria, Hungary and Greece, the 
Communists have not done as well as in 
France and Italy. In Austria, they won 


only 5 per cent of the popular vote, and, in 
Hungary, only 17 per cent. In Greece, 
even if they had voted instead of boy- 
cotting the election last March, they 
apparently would have been swamped in 
the overwhelming victory of the right- 
ist parties. 

In Britain, the Communists remain a 
negligible factor. They hold only two seats 
in Parliament, and their efforts to form 
an alliance with the Labor Party have 
been rebuffed. 

In Poland, where elections have not yet 
been held, the Communist strength is 
reported to be far less than a majority. 
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FRENCHMEN AT THE POLLS 


Followers of Deputy Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk claim that his Peasant Party 
is backed by 60 per cent of the people. 

In Finland, a year ago, the Communists 
joined forces with other left-wing groups, 
but this combination polled less than half 
of the total vote. 

In Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, the Com- 
munists joined with other left-wing groups 
in a “Fatherland Front,” and this com- 
bination won overwhelmingly. But charges 
have been made that in both countries the 
elections were something less than free. 
An election has not yet been held in 
Rumania. 

In Germany, the Russians are trying 
to strengthen Communist _ influence 
through a merger of Communists and 
Social Democrats. Such a merger has been 
brought about in the Russian zone, but 
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HUNGRY ITALIANS RANSACKING A GARBAGE TRUCK 
« »- but Communism ran third in the voting 


has been rejected by Social Democrats in 
the three other zones. 

Only in Czechoslovakia, of all the coun- 
tries of Europe outside Russia, have the 
Communists come anywhere near a ma- 
jority, in an election generally acknowl- 
edged to be fairly conducted. There they 
won 40 per cent of the total vote. In 
combination with the Socialists, they hold 
a majority of seats in the Assembly, and 
a Communist, Klement Gottwald, is ex- 
pected to be named Premier. 

All this adds up to a picture of a Europe 
that, in the main, has rejected Commu- 
nism as the route to reconstruction. This is 
in spite of efforts by the various Com- 
munist parties to represent themselves as 





independent of Moscow, and in spite of 
the fact that the immediate programs they 
advocate are far milder than the brand of 
Communism found in Russia. Many voters 
were convinced that, if they voted Com- 
munist, they really would be voting for a 
party taking its orders from Moscow. 

No turn to the right has been made 
by the people of Europe, however. Italy 
has voted to become a republic instead of 
a monarchy. In most countries, both the 
Socialists and the new Catholic parties, 
such as the Popular Republicans in France 
and the Christian Democrats in Italy, 
favor a high degree of economic planning, 
with nationalization of basic industry and 
of business activities such as banking and 
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FREE SUFFRAGE RETURNS TO ITALY 
. +. Victory for Christian Democrats and Socialists 
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insurance. Right-wing parties that once 
were dominant now poll only scattered 
votes. Thus, there is no prospect that Eu- 
rope soon will return to the U.S. brand of 
free enterprise. 

Did U.S. tactics win? Questions have 
been raised as to whether the U.S. in- 
fluenced the French election by announc- 
ing the loan to France just beforehand, and 
whether U.S. efforts to rush food to both 
France and Italy affected the outcome. 

Attempts to counter the U.S. strategy 
were made by the Communists, who ap- 
pealed to voters by supplying food direct 
or by opening special markets, legal or 
illegal, where food could be bought at mod- 
erate prices. In Italy, for example, Ameri- 
can naval officers and men who offered to 
supply food to the children of an orphan- 
age as an Easter gift were informed that 
this would be unnecessary because the 
Communists already had arranged to take 
care of the children. , 

Informed officials doubt that either the 
timing of the U.S. loan to France or the 
food shipments from this country had any 
material influence on the voting, although 
they point out that, if the lean or the 
food had been refused, the Communists 
might have capitalized on the refusal. 

Future policy of U. §. Now that most 
of the European countries have rejected 
Communism, officials believe it will be 
necessary for the U.S. to help those coun- 
tries put their affairs in order and get 
back to full production and stability. For 
this purpose, the loan to France, the pend- 
ing loan to Britain, and. the conditional 
loan to Poland are regarded as only the 
beginning of what this country must do. 
Food and coal in substantial quantities, 
it is held, will-be required, along with big- 
scale, continued aid through the UNRRA. 
Furthermore, it is argued, loans will have 
to be made to other countries, and all the 
loans will have to be followed up with 
industrial goods, if the nations of Europe 
are to become going concerns. 

U.S. officials consider the strong Com- 
munist parties of Europe a threat to the 
survival of democracy in the world. But 
they realize that the best way to keep 
these parties from gaining full power is 
to strengthen the democratic elements of 
Europe that are opposing them..To do 
this, officials contend, the U.S. must con- 
tinue to follow an active and liberal loan 
policy, even though some of the govern- 
ments on the receiving end are pushing 
a socialist rather than an old-style free- 
enterprise program, and even though some 
of the loans may not be paid back. 

Thus, the struggle between Russia and 
U.S. for leadership in the postwar world 
turns on this question: Which of the two 
big powers can make the most effective 
contribution to peace and stability in the 
nations that were torn by war? In the first 
round, the U.S. has emerged the victor. 
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FEARS BACK OF BOOM IN SOUTH: 
CHANCE OF ‘FLASH DEPRESSION’ 


Record Trade That is Offset by Labor Worries and Less Cash Buying 


Feverish building activity 
and big inflow of capital. 
Chaos in lumber market 


Atlanta, Ga. 

A boom atmosphere pervades much of 
the South at this time. Trade is at record 
levels. Building activity is off to a racing 
start. Industrial expansion looks like a 
certainty as capital pours in from the 
North to set up branch factories or to take 
over existing plants. Everything on the 
surface points to fair sailing. 

Yet under the surface are signs of dis- 
quiet. Optimism that had been rising is 
giving place to doubt. Material shortages 
are becoming increasingly irritating. Strikes 
and strike threats are discouraging, and the 
invasion of Southern industrial areas by 
CIO and AFL organizers is upsetting. 

Uneasiness. Both the surface and sub- 
surface signs are noted by a member of 
the Board of Editors of The United States 
News who has just visited the area. Per- 
sons best situated to feel the pulse of the 
Southeast do not disguise their concern 
over what may lie ahead. Against booming 
sales, they cite the downward trend in 
cash purchases, the slowdown in collec- 
tions, the increase in canceled orders. They 
see building costs 100 per cent above pre- 








—Lane Bros. 


AFL'S GOOGE 
... he used a quiet approach 
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war levels and are not pleased at soaring 
wage and material costs in other lines. 
These instances are viewed as signs that a 
“flash depression” is developing, and that 
it may hit early in 1947. The South, riding 
a boom, is keeping ‘an eye out for storms. 

Chaos in lumber is a symptom of 
what bothers the South. Lumber produc- 
tion is 25 per cent above last year, but 
output cannot keep pace with demand. 
The result is a flourishing black market, 
where an estimated 90 per cent of southern 
pine is sold at prices that average 50 per 
cent above legal ceilings. The usual tactic 
is to give the buyer a short count, such as 
selling 20,000 board feet, but billing for 
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—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


Don‘t yo’ all worry honey, I'm here 








30,000 feet. Then there are side payments 
in cash, and deals made in the woods where 
price controls are of no consequence. 

So eager are builders for lumber that 
mills are by-passing established dealers and 
are selling direct. Portable sawmills are 
moved into the woods of Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Alabama and Florida, and the timber 
is sold as fast as it is cut. Trucks loaded 
with lumber often clog the highways en 
route to construction sites. Some dealers, to 
protect themselves, are becoming operators, 
and add to the buying pressure for timber 
stands. Timber owners, in turn, noting the 
rising price trend, hesitate to sell. 

Most of the lumber is sold in the region 
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CIO’S BITTNER 
... his bid was bold and open 


and very little is shipped to the North or 
the Midwest. Southern builders, however, 
are complaining about exports of lumber 
from Mobile, Savannah and other ports to 
Latin America, where still higher prices 
can be obtained. Government officials are 
inclined to discount the volume of lumber 
said to be going into exports. 

Business leaders in the South are con- 
vinced that this condition cannot con- 
tinue. Already they see building plans 
postponed because of skyrocketing prices 
and uncertain supplies, and they are fear- 
ful that a collapse may be in the offing. 

Construction activity, however, shows 
few signs of slackening. Everywhere there 
is a fever to build, and it is general through- 
out the area. In Atlanta, volume of build- 
ing is double that of any previous year. 
Most of it to date is for factories, stores 
and offices. Homes are taking a back seat. 

This building pattern began before fed- 
eral controls went into effect, and not until 
autumn is the emphasis expected to shift 
to dwellings. Hardship pleas by commercial 
and industrial builders got lenient treat- 
ment from regional housing officials. Now, 
however, approval of nonhousing projects 
is tightening, and, in the months ahead, 
building permits for structures other than 
houses will be hard to get. 

Stores and display rooms are expected 
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to get almost no consideration in the im- 
mediate future, but construction for repair 
shops and maintenance departments will be 
allowed. Industrial plants will be con- 
sidered more favorably than office build- 
ings, but delay in providing a firm indus- 
trial base for the South’s postwar boom is 
considered the principal influence that 
could lead to a quick depression. 

Union drives to organize Southern 
workers also are contributing to uneasi- 
ness, although open opposition to organiz- 
ers has yet to develop. These drives, how- 
ever, promise soon to develop into a three- 
sided conflict among management, the 
CIO and the AFL. Southerners hesitate to 
forecast the outcome, but they fear pos- 
sible interim effects. At the moment these 
tactics are developing: 

The CIO is making a bold bid for new 
members. Plants to be organized are 
named, and the drive is launched publicly. 
Under Van A. Bittner, 180 professional 
organizers already have been recruited and 
are beginning to work. A fund of $1,000,- 
000 has been raised to bring 1,000,000 new 
members into CIO unions. 

The AFL plays its cards more cautiously. 
Its method is to organize a plant quietly 
before a demand for a contract is sprung 
upon management. In organizing, the AFL 
relies upon a Southern Campaign Policy 
Committee under George L. Googe, of At- 
lanta. This committee seeks ta co-ordinate 
the activities of 8,000 local unions, State 
federations of labor, city central bodies, 
and 2,000 full-time paid representatives. 
Plans call for the outlay of $5,000,000 in 
the coming year. 

Managements, for the most part, are 
watching and waiting. There is no dis- 
position to yield to either the CIO or AFL 
groups. So far, employers are unimpressed 

















SOUTHERN LUMBER GOES TO MARKET 
... for buyers, a short count and a black-market price 


by AFL arguments that it is the conserva- 
tive labor group, while the CIO is domi- 
nated by Communists. At the same time, 
there are few signs of the vigorous opposi- 
tion to unions that prevailed in the South 
in the late 1930s. Communities that used 
to chase labor organizers out of town now 
let them stay, and the Ku Klux Klan, 
which is openly hostile to the CIO, does 
not appear to have much backing from 
Southern industry. 

The test of the union drive is to come 
in the textile industry. The CIO already 
has launched drives on the biggest cotton 
mills in North Carolina and Georgia, prob- 
ably the strongest nonunion industrial 
plants remaining in the nation. 





—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


WORKERS IN A SOUTHERN OlJL FIELD 
. «where the CIO has a goal of 85,000 new members 
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At stake are the loyalties of some 500,000 
workers in cotton, synthetic yarn and 
hosiery mills. CIO organizers, however, 
face problems in convincing these workers 
of the benefits of unionism. They are in- 
dividualistic and cautious, and organizers 
frequently complain that they are indiffer- 
ent. This is why the AFL appears content 
to let the rival union organization take the 
initiative. 

Mill managers now seem to be relying 
most strongly on the fact that the CIO 
is hard put to find a wage issue. Recent 
wage increases have been granted by 80 
per cent of Southern mills and the ma- 
jority now match the union’s minimum 
scale of 65 cents an hour. Increases were 
granted primarily to attract workers, but 
now they are dampening the workers’ 
ardor for unions. In addition, manage- 
ments are expanding welfare programs, and 
some even are offering stock to workers. 

The situation in other industries: 

Lumber stands next in importance to 
the textile industry in union plans. Logging 
camps and sawmills are regarded as the 
source of 100,000 new union members, and 
these workers are viewed as ripe for or- 
ganization. Their wages are low, falling to 
40 cents an hour in small operations, and 
seldom rising above 60 cents an hour. 

The Southern lumber industry, however, 
consists of numerous small operators with 
small numbers of employes. This condition 
makes lumber workers difficult to organize. 

Furniture factories already have been 
approached by organizers in North Caro- 
lina. This industry, along with other wood 
processors, could provide as many as 
100,000 new union members, and both the 
CIO and AFL are after them. 

Iron and stee! plants already are well 
organized, mostly by the CIO. The drive is 
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expected to extend to plants making iron 
and steel products, which can yield 100,- 
000 more union members. 

Oil production and refining is another 
industry where the CIO is fairly well en- 
trenched, with some 85,000 members. An 
additional 85,000 workers are to be ap- 
proached in the present drive. 

Chemical plants, including fertilizer 
factories, have almost 200,000 unorganized 
workers, but they are spread widely over 
the South and Southwest. In addition, 
there are other workers in the paper, to- 
bacco and aluminum industries that are to 
be approached. Even workers in the Gov- 
ernment’s atomic-bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., are being buttonholed by 
CIO and AFL organizers. 

Altogether, however, there are scarcely 
more than 1,000,000 industrial workers in 
the South who could be organized, and 
that is the new-member goal announced 
by both the CIO and AFL. Conflict be- 
tween the two labor organizations thus 
appears to be inevitable. 

The AFL starts with 1,800,000 Southern 


—USDA 
LOADING COTTON 


... the problem will return 


workers already claimed to be enrolled, 
against a claim of only 400,000 for the 
CIO. That would appear to give the AFL 
an advantage. The vigor of the CIO drive 
is intended to offset this start. The CIO 
also expects to gain from the preference of 
many Southern employes to deal with one 
union instead of several unions, if they 
have to deal at all. That runs counter to 
the traditional craft organization of AFL 
unions, but in the textile drive each or- 
ganization is presenting a single union. The 
AFL also will have District 50 of John L. 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers, a branch 
that already is competing with the CIO in 
areas outside the South. 
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Union rivalry in the South is another 
incipient headache to businessmen, who 
fear that it portends another wave of 
strikes that will delay production and dis- 
courage the expansion of industry. Many 
employer groups also voice the traditional 
fear that unions will destroy the advantage 
Southern industry enjoys through lower 
wage scales. The predominant opinion 
among managements is that the South can- 
not compete with other areas in textiles, 
lumber and steel without the wage differ- 
entials that both CIO and AFL are pledged 
to abolish if they can. 

Other businessmen see a chance for a 
new prosperity in the South if wage rates 
are increased. This group expects living 
standards and purchasing power to in- 
crease as a result of rising wages. Similar 
views are held by many professional econ- 
omists, but they have not yet penetrated 
far in business circles. 

Industrialization of the South, how- 
ever, is not likely to be more than slowed 
down by current problems posed by unions 
and material shortages. The movement of 
industry into the South was established 
before the war and speeded by war, and it 
promises to go on now that war has ended. 

General Motors Corp. and Ford Motor 
Co. each has started to build assembly 
plants in the Atlanta area, to cost be- 
tween $10,000,000 and $12,000,000. A 
$39,000,000 textile plant is blueprinted for 
South Carolina, and a cork company is to 
build a $10,000,000 plant in Macon, Ga. 

Other large corporations in the chemical, 
glass, and camera industries are planning 


‘to expand to the South. And the South 


expects to keep war-built synthetic-rubber 
and aluminum plants in operation. The 
area offers cheap hydroelectric power, a 
mild climate and an unusually abundant 
labor supply—elements that promise low 
costs to these industries. 

These basic factors are responsible for 
the optimism that marked Southern busi- 
nessmen until recent troubles caught up 
with them. 

The long-term problem of the South, 
however, still appears to be far from solved. 
That problem is cotton. Right now South- 
erners show little concern about the cotton 
situation. Prices are high and demand is 
great. Cotton farmers are prosperous and 
cotton prompts little discussion today in 
business circles. 

However, cotton growing still is the 
major enterprise of the South. During the 
war, expansion took place in the dairy in- 
dustry, in beef-cattle raising, in peanuts, 
soybeans, and forage crops. This trend 
reduced the area’s dependence on cotton, 
but did not eliminate it. 

The prospect is that, as soon as current 
world shortages ease, the cotton problem 
will return. Southeastern farmers are 
scarcely able to compete with foreign cot- 
ton producers, or cotton growers in the 


Mississippi Delta and Texas, except on a 
subsistence level. That means either arti- 
ficially high prices for domestic cotton and 
no exports, or continued subsidies for 
Southeastern farmers. Neither prospect 
points to a sound solution. 

Now Southeastern cotton farmers are 
faced with eventual competition from me- 
chanical pickers and weeders. That prom- 
ises to produce widespread unemployment 
among farm laborers and a difficult relief 
problem. New and expanding industry 
probably could absorb most of the slack 
resulting from a shutdown of the South’s 
wartime shipbuilding, but industrial expan- 
sion offers slight hope of keeping pace with 
the contraction of employment likely to 
take place in cotton growing. 

Economists in the Department of Agri- 
culture have drawn ambitious blueprints 
designed to take large areas of the South 
gradually out of uneconomical cotton grow- 
ing and to substitute dairying and the 
growing of fruits, nuts, oil-bearing vegeta- 
bles, and timber. U.S. cotton production 
then would be confined to areas where 





—Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. 
SHIPYARD IN WARTIME 
.-. job seekers looked elsewhere 


the crop could be produced at a cost that 
would compete in world markets with for- 
eign-grown crops. While much progress has 
been made in diversifying agriculture m 
recent years, these plans for rearranging 
cotton production have not progressed be- 
yond the blueprint stage. With cotton at 
28 cents, the problem appears unimportant. 
But 12-cent cotton is expected to returm 
in two years or so, and with it will retum 
the country’s cotton problem. 

Meanwhile, prospects for expanding 
Southern industry are diverting attention 
from the major factor in the South that 
promises to puncture the postwar boom 
that now is under way in the area. 
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“Sign of the Sadler...” 


NExT DOOR to the London Coffeehouse in Market Street; 
Philadelphia in 1773, Elias Botner “purvey’d to possessors of 























Horses of peerless Blood and good Character . . . Ladies’ 

side saddles, fring’d, lac’d, of various fashions . . . Gentlemen’s 
English full welted buckskin, hogskin, and neat’s Jeather 

seated saddles . . . the King’s seats for followers of Hunting 

or the Hounds” . . . and for those “persons who Travel and 
take their Pleasure by the Water, the newest and neatest 


French fashions in coach and chair Harness... 


SYMBOLICALLY tied are today’s press and the Colonial 
saddler. Now the newspaper editor seats the reader astride 





fast galloping events ... harnesses beyond the horizon 


happenings with bits from around ‘the block . . . checks 





runaway rumors, bridles reckless reports... has a rich 








saddlebag stocked with big stories, world wires, cabled 
communications, fresh facts, significant scenes and trivial 
tales, town council talk, all the things about which people 
think, argue or aspire, desire or dream... and by a 


craftsman’s conscience is endlessly spurred to make each 





day’s published product excel in both content and character. 








In PHILADELPHIA, The Inquirer sits well with 575,000 of 
the finest families . . . dependably delivers sales potential plus 
prestige . . . gives the surest ride into a rich market... 


Hitch your schedule to The Inquirer with confidence! 


The Philadelphia Anguirer 
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Presiclent's Week. 











PINNING HOPES ON PROSPERITY 


President's Feeling That More Goods Will End Many of His Troubles 


Bipartisan praise for 
naming of Senator Austin 
to serve on U.N. Council 


President Truman thinks most of the 
troubles of reconversion are over. He is 
closing the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. The Office of Economic 
Stabilization soon may follow. The deepest 
wish of the President now is to get goods 
flowing and prosperity blooming. This, Mr. 
Truman thinks, will end many of his trou- 
bles in the domestic field. 

On the foreign phase of his problem, the 
President is less definite. American and 
British thinking are growing closer to- 
gether; Russia is drifting further away. 
Mr. Truman is, more and more, referring 
foreign-policy questions to Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes. 

United Nations delegate. The Presi- 
dent and Mr. Byrnes last week chose an 
old senatorial friend, Senator Warren R. 
Austin, of Vermont, a Republican, as the 
U.S. representative on the United Nations 
Security Council to succeed Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. Mr. Austin said he was not 
going into the new post half-heartedly, 
that he would not have accepted without 
faith in the possibility of progress. 

Mr. Austin is 68 and has served in the 
Senate since 1931. His appointment brought 
a chorus of praise from his colleagues in 
the Senate, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Mr. Austin campaigned against the 
old League of Nations, but says that, if he 
had known as much about international 
affairs then as he does now, he probably 
would have supported the League. 

In 1938, Senator Austin made a speech 
in Chicago in which he declared that “iso- 
lation is dead.” After that time, he took an 
active part in efforts to amend the Neutral- 
ity Act so the U.S. could help the Allies. 

Many Republicans criticized Mr. Austin 
for his co-operation with the Roosevelt 
Administration’s foreign policy.. From 
February, 1942, onward, the Senator was a 
member of a secret group from the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that con- 
ferred every week with Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull on world organization plans. 
These conferences laid the groundwork for 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, which led 
to the creation of U.N. 

Press conference. Mr. Truman made 
no mention of the Austin appointment at 
his regular weekly press conference. Here, 
both the questions and the replies dealt 
almost entirely with doenestid affairs. 
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The President opened the conference 
with the rapid-fire announcements that he 
was appointing Fred M. Vinson, of Ken- 
tucky, to be Chief Justice of the United 
States; that his own old friend from 
Missouri, John W. Snyder, was being 
named for Mr. Vinson’s post as Secretary 
of the Treasury, and that John L. Sullivan, 
of New Hampshire, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, was being chosen for Under 
Secretary. It was for the latter post that 
he first named Edwin Pauley, then with- 
drew the name under fire from the Senate. 

OWMR., Questions about OWMR came 
almost immediately: , 

Who will succeed Mr. Snyder as OWMR 
director? 

The President said that Office would 
terminate and that whatever is necessary 
to be done will be done by the men who 
are there. 

Will Mr. [Chester] Bowles head the 
whole setup now? 

Mr. Truman said Mr. Bowles will con- 
tinue with his job as he is now. 

Does the fact that OWMR is being al- 
lowed to lapse mean that all of our recon- 
version troubles are virtually over? 

Not all of them, the President said, but 
most of them are. 


Allis-Chalmers. From this point, the 
questions turned to the Case labor’ bill, 
which the President said he was studying, 
and then shifted to new strikes. 

Do you plan to have the Government 
take over the Allis-Chalmers plants? 

Mr. Truman said the Government would 
take over the plants if it was necessary to 
do so to get farm machinery. He hopes, 
however, that will not be necessary. 

Palestine. The questions then turned to 
why the United States does not insist upon 
the entry of 100,000 Jews into Palestine. 
Mr. Truman said there were problems of 
housing and transportation to be settled 
and that these now are a matter of ne- 
gotiation between the British and the 
United States. 

In response to a later question about the 
Army-Navy merger, the President said he 
intended to write a directive to the Army 
and Navy, outlining the presidential mer- 
ger policy. He said the services would be 
expected to support this policy. 

The President was in a jovial mood, and, 
when asked if he expected to take over the 
Pittsburgh baseball club in case of a 
players’ strike, said that if he did take 
over baseball clubs, he would have two 
good teams in St. Louis. 





SENATORS CONNALLY, AUSTIN, VANDENBERG 
e « - on foreign problems the President is less definite 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





urnese two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. ae 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and f ode 





ye WORLD REVOLUTION AND THE U.S. La 
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BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
Ad 
Anyone who examines objectively the state of af- its work. Among the so-called intellectual liberals, it et 
fairs in this country cannot but come to the conclu- is the fashion to ridicule any talk of communism in ail 
sion that the epidemic of world revolution has touched America. That in itself is a technique. The “parlor obje 


us, too, in the vital nerve centers of economic action. 
Collectivism and a dictatorship by the workers gave 


Russia its totalitarian system. Communism argues — 


that it is better for the workers than democracy. 
Foreign Secretary Bevin—spokesman of the British 
Labor Party—in his speech last week to the House 
of Commons vehemently refutes such a notion. 

Many misguided persons in America, while not 
accepting communism, nevertheless feel that it is a 
plausible system and that America should not only 
be tolerant of it but try to work with it. 

This is a fallacy. There can be no compromise be- 
tween democracy and communism. The two systems 
are mutually exclusive. They cannot be blended. 

As long as the Russians wish to confine communism 
to their own borders, America _ will be tolerant of that 
policy. When the Russians, however, seek to extend 
communism into other parts of the world, such a 
program becomes a menace to democracy and to the 
peace of the world. It must be thwarted. 

Inside America, the germs of collectivism are spread- 
ing. The collective bargaining power sanctioned as a 
principle of economic democracy has been abused. It 
has been transformed into an instrument of coercion. 

Violence and threats of more violence are openly 
a part of the technique of collectivism. There are 
Communists in the United States who believe in pro- 
moting chaos. They are a small but nevertheless 
influential minority in the labor union movement. 

Direct action technique: The non-Communists in 
the labor movement are gullible. They profess great 
opposition to the communistic doctrine but they ac- 
cept its principal techniques of direct action. 

The efforts of Congress by means of its committee 
to expose communism in America are backed by some 
of the conservative labor groups as well as by other 
organizations such as the American Legion and various 
patriotic societies. 

But the “left wing” elements have taken advantage 
of some of the crudities of this committee to disparage 


pinks” have never seen anything wrong with the abuse L 
of collective bargaining, with railroad strikes that 7 


2 a : 2 exer 
paralyze the nation’s economic system or with the nahi 
emergence in certain key departments of government publ 
of persons with definitely communistic leanings. right 





Activities throughout world: Communism has asf ext,; 
good a chance to grow in America as it has had inf from 
France or Italy or in Britain. The British Labor Party§} pot . 
is struggling hard to prevent the Communists from§ poo, 
joining up and boring from within. This is not just Th 
empty talk. It can happen here. to ch 

Throughout Latin America, Communists are activell jong ; 
with their program of infiltration. Much of this isf legis), 
attributed to the master minds in Moscow who know§ Fo; 
how to sabotage democratic governments. But ith a pos 
would be a mistake to assume that the main influence union 
behind communism is entirely Russian. 

For communism is a dynamic force. It has followe 
whose zeal is as ardent as that of any of us in de 
mocracy. Communism is not new in world history. I 
has had its counterpart in other times and other ag 
of man. It is a selfish, materialistic philosophy, whic 
starts with cynicism toward all religion and ignores th 
spirit and reasoning qualities which we like to associat 
with the teachings of Moses or Jesus. The golden rul 
is not part of the philosophy of communism. 

Communism believes in force and in the rule of th 
few over the many. It is but another name for th 
despotism with which mankind has been plagu 
through decades of human history. 

The basis of the “left wing” opposition to “righ 
wing” rule anywhere is, of course, a belief that 
same tendency to acquire and exercise power by th 
few for the many persists on the conservative. side 
In a democracy, however, where representative gov 
ernment has a chance to function with freedom 0 
press and assembly and freedom of worship, the§ whose < 
need be no fear of a government by the few. labor la 

What needs to be feared mostly is that in a govet™ = Soon¢ 
ment called representative a few shall acquire powél§ and fac, 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death vour right to say it.” 











VOLTAIRE 
Pat. OFF 
litor. Miiher pages of The United States News are written ir their entirety by 
J foretiictional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
Lack of objective approach to labor problems encourages ig 


growth of communism in America—People look to the 
Administration for steps to overcome crisis. 


als, it get possession of all branches of the government, and 
sm ¥ use the constitutional forms to achieve a totalitarian 
parlor objective. 

abuse Labor unions in America have enjoyed a rightful 
; that exercise of the privilege of collective bargaining. But 
‘h * when that privilege of self-organization disregards the 
nmen’ 


public interest it is no longer either a privilege or a 
f right. Labor union leadership in America has gone to 
has asf extremes—and largely because it has been pressed 
nad inf from within by direct actionists and radicals who are 
Party§ not and will not be dismayed either by violence or 
; from§ bloodshed. 
ot just The Case bill was passed by Congress in an attempt 
to check the trend toward irresponsibility among un- 
active§ ions in America. It forbids violence. To discard such 
this is legislation now is to encourage revolution. 
) know For the Case bill has been and still is a symbol of 
But itf a possible change in America’s attitude toward labor 
fluencef unions. It implies a reversal of the trend toward ex- 
tremism. It is not a measure that would hamstring 
labor unions at all. But if it became law it would 
serve notice that there is a point beyond which ex- 
tremists cannot go. As such it has developed a psy- 
chological importance beyond its literal provisions. 
Whether or not the Case bill becomes law at this 
session is of less importance than whether union labor 
has learned that it can be and will be checked if 
it adopts the technique of the direct actionists. 
Armed forces as “‘strikebreakers”’: It is a sorry 
spectacle when a President of the United States has 
to mobilize the Army to run the railroads and the 
Navy to operate merchant ships. When the armed 
forces of this country are used to break strikes, there 
arises a rebellious and ugly feeling among the unions 
affected. This is not the way to cure the problem. 
The right way is to get at the fundamental principles 
of monopolistic power granted by Congress or to 
penetrate in an orderly way the laxity in law enforce- 
ment by both the Federal Government and the States 
whose duty it is to protect citizens against abuse of 
labor laws. 
Sooner or later Congress must face that dilemma 
and face it courageously. Appeasement is a dangerous 














process. To be influenced in deciding issues of such 
grave import as confront us today by considerations 
of what the labor minorities might do at the polls by 
way of reprisal is to assume that the vast majority 
of the citizens are asleep or indifferent. Congress and 
the President, both in this and preceding administra- 
tions, have been appeasing labor unions and showing 
the white feather. 

The time has come for irresponsibility to be checked 
lest communism get a stronger and stronger hold on 
the workers of America through the exploitation of 
those workers by leaders who do not mind using the 
extreme techniques of the Communists. 


Molotov’s example: The American people like to 
see reason used and compromise obtained by con- 
ference. But the Molotov technique of refusing to 
budge or make concessions is to be seen in the conduct 
of our labor controversies by “left wingers.” This is 
not characteristic of American democracy. It is char- 
acteristic of communistic tactics in Europe. 

America has been infected from within by a revo- 
lutionary-minded group who belittle the religious 
spirit and seek only materialistic ends. There are men 
on the employer side who are equally dangerous 
because they want to repeal all labor’s rights and 
subject them again to exploitation by the few. Ex- 
tremes beget extremes. 

Democracy can and must settle its disputes on a 
basis of reason and a thoughtful examination of the 
facts—not by emotion or by the crusading zeal of 
direct actionists. If democracy cannot stave off the 
increasing tension we may see for the second time in 
our history a fratricide that will be tragic. 

Nothing is attained by the collision of physical or 
economic forces that could not be better gained 
through the processes of reason and the application 
of principles of honesty and unselfishness. 

The people of America must not be deceived by 
cries that talk of communism is exaggerated. Its im- 
plications are before us in democratic America and 
it will take the courage of a Lincoln and not the 
wavering of a Buchanan in the White House to ward 
off the danger that lies ahead. 


























labor Week. 


PLAN FOR ENDING MAJOR STRIKES 


Move in Congress Toward Stiff Penalties for Defying Government 


Approval of Truman formula 
for using pressure to avert 
threats to nation’s welfare 


Criminal penalties and court injunctions 
now are favored by Congress as a method 
of breaking strikes that occur in plants or 
industries seized by the Government. This 
drastic switch in the Government’s labor 
policy is written into emergency labor leg- 
islation, asked by President Truman as a 
means of combating strikes that affect the 
national welfare. 

Changes may yet be made in the emer- 
gency bill that finally is sent to the White 
House by Congress, but both houses are 
agreed on certain stringent methods of 
handling serious, nation-wide strikes. 

The legislation, as now agreed upon, 
will operate as follows should it become 
law: 

Strikes that disrupt the national econ- 
omy, such as the recent railroad and coal 
strikes, will be the signal for operation of 
the measure. The legislation is to terminate 
not later than June 30, 1947, and will be 
invoked only when strikers refuse to return 
to work after the Government has seized 
the plants or other facilities where they are 


employed, or when employers refuse to re- 


open their plants. 
__ A proclamation will be issued by the 

President declaring that a national emer- 
gency exists in connection with the strike. 
Employes and company officers will be 
Ordered to return to their jobs within 48 
hours. 

Union leaders will be ordered to call off 
the strike and restore full production with- 
in 48 hours. If they fail to order an end 
to the strike, they will be liable to criminal 
punishment. Violations will be punishable 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment up to one year, or both. Similar 
penalties’ are provided for management 
representatives if they fail to resume 
operations. 

An injunction to terminate the strike 
also can be obtained by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in federal court. If the union leaders 
fail to take affirmative action as required 
by the injunction, the court may fine or 
jail them for contempt. The injunction 
can be used also against employers who 
fail to co-operate with Government op- 
eration. 

Individual strikers also may be enjoined 
by a court to return to work, and sent to 
jail or fined if they fail to comply. In addi- 
tion, the individual who fails to resume 
work within the 48-hour limit, or who 
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—Acme 


GOVERNMENT PLANT SEIZURE 
« «Criminal penalties and injunctions now are favored 


strikes while the Government is in posses- 
sion of the plant, will lose his rights as an 
employe under the National Labor Rela- 
tions or Railway Labor Act. This will mean 
that an employer may not be required to 
re-employ the striker, as he now is forced 
by law to do. If the striker is rehired later, 
his rights under these laws will be rein- 
stated. It is argued that this does not 
necessarily restore the worker’s seniority 
rights in a plant. 

Wages and working conditions for the 
period of Government operation will be 
determined by the President. He can 
modify the wage rates or other terms of 
the existing contracts on the recommen- 
dation of a fact-finding board or upon 
the approval of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

Rejected by Congress were some presi- 
dential suggestions. 

Profits of the business during the period 
of Government operation will go to the 
company after the plant is returned. The 
Senate rejected a White House proposal 
that all profits of Government operation 
be turned in to the federal Treasury. 

Draft of strikers into the Army, as 
favored by the White House, is eliminated 
from the bill. 

New severity. In favoring this type of 
legislation, even for an emergency period, 
Congress went much further in providing 
punishment for strikers than it was will- 
ing to go in wartime. The provision for 
ending strikes by injunction sets aside the 


Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932. This Aci 
banned the use of injunctions against 
strikers. The combination of a railroad 
strike and a coal strike at the same time 
proved more than Congress could take. 
For a year of reconversion, at least, the 
legislators are willing to hold the threat of 
rough treatment over “union labor. They 
are not, however, willing to make such 
drastic treatment of the permanent law of 
the land. They showed that when they 
passed as permanent legislation the much 
milder Case bill. (See page 79.) 


Behind Maritime Crisis 


A behind-the-scenes struggle has com- 
plicated Government efforts to avert a 
CIO maritime strike threatened for 
June 15. The inside story of the con- 
flict is this: 

Within the Government, two meth- 
ods of trying to prevent the strike were 
used. 

President Truman and the Navy talked 
tough, while the Labor Department sought 
a compromise settlement between the 
companies and the seven unions that 
are involved. 

Almost two weeks before the strike dead 
line, the President announced that the 
Government would take over the lines if 
the strike were not averted. The Navy 
immediately made preparations to man 
merchant ships. A list of priorities on 
freight was drawn up by eight Government 
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1869—A golden spike joi: 
Pacific Railroad of West with the 
Union Pacific. of the East to complete 
America’s first trans-continental railroad. 





the Empire City Track, Yonkers, N. Y., 





Barney Oldfield drove his “Bullet No. 2” fifteen 
miles in 14 minutes, 35 seconds. fi 






















1901—At Signal Hill, 
Ne , Marconi 
transmitted the letter “S” 
to Poldhu, England— 
the first trans-Atlantic 
wii communication. 


1807—Fulton’s “Clermont” fooled 
the critics by steaming majesti- 
cally > the Hudson River from 
New York to Albany. 











1903—On a bleak 
December = at 
~ CF 





Y@STERDAYS MIRACLE... TODAYS COMMONPLACE 


Man's early victories over time and space were astounding 
to a public not yet accustomed to industrial miracles. Today, far 
more amazing achievements of inventive genius remain “miracles” 
only long enough to make newspaper headlines. 


Yesterday’s inventions, available only to the more fortunate, 
remained unfamiliar to the great mass of people. Today, with 
unbelievable dexterity, industry transforms the developments of 
the laboratory into practical realities, within the reach of both 
“the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady.” 


These production miracles, which make life richer and more 
enjoyable, are possible because modern industry has learned the 
secret of cooperation. The manufacturer who finds a better way, 
willingly shares the fruits of his research, to the end that industry 
as a whole is able to produce a better product—faster and more 
economically. It has long been the policy of the Eaton Manufac- 
turing Company to cooperate with both suppliers and customers, 
so that achievements of Eaton research may have the widest 
possible application in: everyday life. 


Axles © Poppet Valves * Sodium Cooled Valves 

Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts 

Rotor Pumps * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings 

Leaf and Coil Springs * Automotive Heater-Defroster Units 

Spring Lock Washers * Stampings * Cold Drawn Wire 
Snap, Bearing, Lock, and Retainer Rings 


Dynamatic Induction Devices 


EATON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Plants: 
Cleveland « Detroit * Saginaw « Battle Creek * Marshall 


Lawton ¢ Vassar * Kenosha ¢ Massiilon * Windsor (Canada) 











ov ae 





@ CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
@ KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS . 
@ FOLDING CARTONS 

@ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York e Chicago * San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle « Houston « Indianapolis *« Los Angeles « Dallas 
Oakland ¢ Minneapolis + Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth 
Tampa ¢ Detroit + Cincinnati * Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Kansas City 
Memphis ¢« Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « New Haven 
Weslaco * Appleton « Hickory e Greensboro ¢ Sumter 
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Lalor Week 


agencies to insure that relief shipments 
would go through. 

The Labor Department, however, was 
disturbed by union charges that the Presi- 
dent’s seizure statement had torpecoed 
the negotiations by encouraging the com- 
panies to hold out against compromises. 
To remedy this conflict, Mr. Truman is- 
sued a formal statement declaring the 
Labor Department had full charge of the 
situation. Actions of other agencies, the 
President said, were purely precautionary. 

Communist leanings of some of the 
CIO maritime leaders added to the bitter- 
ness between the White House and the 
unions involved. The left wing of the 
CIO had attacked Mr. Truman’s foreign 
policy as being anti-Russian, long before 
the rest of the CIO criticized him for his 
railroad-strike legislative proposals. Some 
Government officials suspected that the 
maritime unions were trying to lower this 








—European 
JOSEPH CURRAN 


«+. one big contract? 


country’s prestige abroad by cutting off 
relief shipments. The unions countered this 
charge by announcing that they would per- 
mit bonafide relief ships to sail. 

The CIO unions contended that the Gov- 
ernment was preparing to attempt to 
break the maritime strike instead of ne- 
gotiating a contract as it had done in the 
soft-coal strike, after seizing the mines. 
The CIO argued that, in the maritime dis- 
pute, the Government had an added rea- 
son for drafting the terms since it owns 
80 per cent of the 3,000 merchant ships. 
The ships are operated by private lines 
under contracts with the War Shipping 
Administration. 

AFL-CIO rivalries on the docks and 
ships were an added complication. Each 
group sought to convince its members that 
it could get bigger wage increases than 
the rival group. This was one reason be- 
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The vehicle of the hour for todays needs — 





@ For a brand-new thrill in driving 
—and the answer to many a trans- 
portation problem—“Drive a Uni- 
versal ‘Jeep’.” 

You’ve never handled a performer 
like this—versatile “Jeep” perform- 
ance...economical operation... 
functional smartness. 


All-Around Performance 


At the slightest touch on the ac- 
celerator, you’re away in a hurry, 
clicking off the miles at speeds up 
to 60 miles an hour. 





And if you have mud and sand to 
get through, or an extra heavy load 
to haul, shift a lever and set all 
four wheels pulling with the mighty 
power of the world-famous Willys- 
Overland “Jeep” Engine. 


Great To Drive 


You'll find the “Jeep” fun to 
drive, for it has a sure-footed feel 
on the road and responds to the 
lightest touch on the steering 
wheel. The short wheel-base 
makes it nimble in traffic, and it 
parks in short spaces. Improved 


springs and cushion seats provide 
riding ease. 


A 4-in-1 Vehicle 


Drive the all-purpose “Jeep” and 
measure it against your needs. It 
will serve you as a handy, economi- 
cal runabout for town or country. 
You can use it as a pick-up or tow 
truck. On the farm or in industry, 
it does the work of a light tractor, 
and the power take-off makes it a 
mobile power unit. “Drive a ‘Jeep’.” 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


DRIVE A yeep 


THE 4-PURPOSE VEHICLE—Use it as a Runabout, a Truck, a Tractor, a Mobile Power Unit 








How “FIRST 71 high- 

vacuum tech nolog Y ee 
SC 

could mean “FIRST 





CH ts fulnes d’'lo Youu: 


Nowhere but at DPI can you find this unique combination 
of research and engineering services. Perhaps they can 
help a product or process of yours? 


1. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 
Original research in high-vacuum technique, using vacue 
ums up to one-billionth the density of air, has created 
entirely new types of equipment for many uses. High- 
vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils, and lens- 
coating equipment are some of them—with more to come, 
as more applications are found for high vacuum in re- 
search and industry. 


_2. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation. 
Many substances “‘undistillable’’ before—waxes, heavy 
oils and fats—come apart magically in the molecular 
stills, yielding fractions far more valuable than the parent 
substance. Can a by-product of yours pay dividends 
through high-vacuum molecular distillation? 


3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. 
A major part of our business is the high-vacuum distillae 
tion of bland, stable concentrates of Vitamin A and E. 
Much of what is known about these vitamins today has 
originated from DPI research. This continuing source of 
new information has been a useful service to DPI customers. 
DPI invites your inquiry on any count in which our 
experience can be useful to you. 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc. 
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Later Week 





hind the sudden action of the two AFL sea- 
men’s unions in holding membership meet- 
ings last week which halted work on AFL 
ships. The AFL countered the CIO negoti- 
ations with a strike threat of its own and 
demanded that West Coast employers re- 
turn to California to negotiate with the 
AFL. The employers’ representatives were 
in Washington at the time for the CIO 
negotiations. 

Inside the CIO, there was some dis- 
cord over the strike threat. CIO President 
Philip Murray reportedly had urged that a 
strike be avoided, if possible, because of 
the delicate situation involving labor legis- 
lation. Mr. Murray also was angry, accord- 
ing to some reports, because the maritime 
unions made a direct appeal to the World 
Federation of Trade Unions for strike sup- 
port, without going through the national 
CIO. 

The wage dispute between the com- 
panies and unions was intensified by ClO 
attempts to negotiate on an industry-wide 
basis for the seven unions belonging to the 
Committee for Maritime Unity. The com- 
panies insisted upon negotiating each con- 
tract separately, and conferences finally 
began with the seven-union committee at- 
tending the companies’ bargaining confer- 
ences with Joseph Curran’s National Mari- 
time Union. 

The employers contended that the 
union’s original demand for a 40-hour work 
week would require the lines to pay over- 
time rates for 16 hours a week. The union 
later agreed to a 44-hour week, instead 
of the present 56-hour week, but asked 
for overtime pay after 40 hours. The union 
first asked for a 10-man relief crew for 
each ship, but reduced this to seven men 
and offered to negotiate further if the 
operators would make concessions. 

Wage increases of from 22 to 35 cents an 
hour also were demanded by the unions. 


Copper and Lead Strikes 


CIO strikes, which have tied up a large 
portion of the copper and lead industries 
since early this year, now appear to be 
nearing settlement. A lengthy deadlock in 
the negotiations has been broken by price 
relief granted by the OPA. The entire non- 
ferrous-metals industry may be back in full 
production by the end of this month. 

The OPA allowed increases of 2%% cents 
a pound for crude copper and 134 cents a 
pound for lead at the mine, with varying 
raises at other stages of production. Sev- 
eral firms had stated, shortly after the 
strikes began in January, that a satisfac- 
tory price adjustment would be necessary 
before they could agree to wage boosts. 

The companies now are expected to 
reach agreements with the union on wages 
in line with a fact-finding panel’s recom- 
mendation of an increase of 1814 cents an 
hour. The panel reported in April. The 
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THE MIME@GBAPH DUPLICATOR 
IS MADE. Baim es DICK COMPANY 








gets bouquets for buying 


It’s nice for the office manager to get 
compliments from the boss, but he has 
to live with everyone else in the office too. 

They all give him the “head-nod” on 
the Mimeograph* duplicator. The boss 
likes its clean, clear copies that anyone 
can read without bifocals. 





The girls like the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator because it doesn’t fight with their 
manicures or smudge their fingers. 

The boys like it because it’s so easy 
to run—so fast. The man who pays the 
bills likes its low-cost copies. and knows 
there is a solid company to back it up— 
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COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK conrkae 
a fine service setup to keep it in top- 
notch shape. 

All in all, the Mimeograph duplicator 
costs the least for the “mostest” for any- 
one with duplicating needs. That’s why 
it’s the Number One duplicating choice 
of business. 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S$. Patent Office e A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago © The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 








What Luck! 








ache ’ “What a prize, Whitey—no 
B wonder a fisherman will spend 
hours to catch it.’ 


piley “Yes, Blackie—like BLACK & WHITE, 
7 W it’s a prize worth waiting for.“ 


How true, Whitey! No other 
Scotch is quite so satisfying as 
BLACK & WHITE— because this 
famous blend has an unmistakable 
character —a fine, mellow quality 
that has won universal preference 


for generations! 


“BLACK s WHITE” 
Te Seoteh with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 














Lalor Week 


CIO later settled with Anaconda Copper, 
and production was resumed there. 

The remaining strikes, however, have cut 
lead production in half and copper pro- 
duction to one quarter the normal rate. 
This resulted in reduced production in the 
electrical-equipment and other industries 
using quantities of copper and lead. 

Separate negotiations, which were re- 
sumed by the CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers with the American Smelting and 
Refining Co. and the Phelps Dodge Corp. 
were expected to lead to other settlements. 
By the end of the month, these lengthy 
strikes probably will be ended. 





Auto-Wage Threats 


Reports that the United Automobile 
Workers are about to make new general 
wage-increase demands on the industry so 
far are based on only local union actions 
and speeches by officials. If congressional 
action on the price-control extension bill 
leads to a sudden rise in prices, however, 
the UAW is likely to come forward with 
formal wage demands before the year’s end. 

Chrysler Corp. is expected to provide 
the first test of any new wage demand 
when it comes. The UAW’s agreement with 
Chrysler permits reopening of the wage 
clause on 60 days’ notice. Contracts with 
General Motors and Ford cannot be re- 
opened until early next year. 

The UAW also has 60-day reopening 
clauses with at least two other automobile 
manufacturers, Packard and Hudson. The 
Packard contract, containing an 1814-cent 
increase, has just been negotiated. The 
raise is retroactive for 14 weeks. The new 
agreement with Packard includes mainte- 
nance-of-membership and _  dues-checkoff 
clauses, in addition to repeating a clause 
in the old contract stating that it is de- 


—Acme 
UAW LEADER MATTHEWS 
. . . about to negotiate 
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sirable that all employes join the UAW 
within 30 days after being hired. 

A resolution asking for a general wage 
increase has been passed by the executive 
board of one of the Chrysler locals, but 
international UAW officials so far have 
limited themselves to warnings that a gen- 
eral break in the price line would mean new 
wage demands for the industry as a whole. 
The Chrysler division of UAW, headed by 
Norman Matthews, is about to negotiate 
on demands for raises for two small groups 
of Chrysler workers, but union officials em- 
phasized that this reopening of the con- 
tract does not cover any general wage 
demands. 

The auto industry thus may have a brief 
respite from wage demands, unless the 
OPA price program collapses. 


Survey of Miners’ Housing 


A survey of housing and sanitation con- 
ditions in the soft-coal mining camps, 
which now has been undertaken by the 
Government, is to be watched with interest 
by rival union leaders and by employers in 
other industries. If John L. Lewis manages 
to obtain better housing conditions for his 
miners as a result of the survey, other 
unions can be expected to copy this new 
bargaining tactic. 

The investigation is being undertaken 
by Rear Admiral Joel T. Boone, of the 
Navy Medical Corps, with the assistance 
of representatives from the United Mine 
Workers and the coal operators. This study 
was promised by Secretary of the Interior 
J. A. Krug when he signed an agreement 
with Mr. Lewis covering the period of 
Government operation of the soft-coal 
mines. Mr. Lewis regards the survey as 
one of the major victories of the strike. He 
is expected to use its findings in future 
dealings with operators. He also will seek 
to obtain Government aid in remedying 
conditions that are unsatisfactory. 

Material regarding inadequate medical 
or hospital facilities, which may be un- 
covered by the survey in some regions, will 
be used to guide the trustees of the new 
UMW health and welfare funds in formu- 
lating the types of supplementary aid to 
be granted the miners from these funds. 


Superseniority Relief 


Employers who discharged workers on 
the basis of the superseniority ruling of 
Selective Service may be protected against 
damage suits by the discharged workers 
under terms of a bill pending in the Senate. 
The bill, just approved by the House, 
would relieve employers of any liability in- 
curred when they followed the adminis- 
trative rulings of Selective Service. 

When the Supreme Court declared the 
superseniority ruling invalid, suits were 
threatened in many cases by employes who 
had been laid off to permit rehiring of a 
veteran with less seniority. 
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Huskier “shoes” for the highway 


One reason why most heavy-duty tires, 
being manufactured today, are huskier 
is because they are built around a strong 
rayon cord carcass. 

Some years ago, when rayon cords 
were first used in tire making, manufac- 
turers were confronted with a serious 
problem in keeping the rayon firmly ad- 
hered to the rubber. A new technique, 
therefore, had to be developed. 

A major contribution to the applica- 


tion of this technique, which would meet 
exacting technical requirements and keep 
the rayon securely bonded to the rubber, 
was achieved through the use of a Flint- 
kote product—Syntex*. 

And so, today, thousands of extra 
miles of service can be built into car and 
truck tires. That’s another example of 
how Flintkote products are serving the 
public, as well as the industries of this 
country. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Flintkote makes many things 


Adhesives and cements of many types 
are made by Flintkote...so are indus- 
trial floorings, and protective coatings 
...calking compounds and pipe wrap- 
pings... paperboard products and a 
wide line of building materials. All 
these and scores of other products 
to protect... to bring beauty and 
lower maintenance costs to Amer- 














ican homes and industry, bear the Flint- 
kote seal of quality. Our complete engi- 
neering and research facilities are at your 
disposal. Offices in principal cities. THE 
FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th 
and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 
54, California; 25 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 








AMAZING NEW UTILITY UNIT 








It’s the perfect arrangement! Within and on three sides of a central 
smechanical core, Borg-Warner has grouped all your equipment for 
kitchen, bath, laundry and heating in the most compact step-and- 
money-saving pattern ever achieved. Fluorescent lighted throughout. 
The streamlined “Ingersoll Utility Unit” requires a space of only 





Work-table into laundry—at the touch 
of a finger! Just lift the porcelain- 
enameled counter top and you have 
two wash trays (or one tray and 
an automatic washer). For a few 
hours each week, this is your 
“laundry.” The rest of the time 
it’s general work space. 


i 


The range leads a double life! The 
gleaming top rolls aside to serve as 
extra work space while the burners 
are in use.- Closing the top turns 
off range automatically. The range 
(gas or electric) is positioned to 
give “production line” efficiency 
in the kitchen. 








914 x 914 feet. Makes possible a wide variety of home layouts. It is 
designed to be mass-manufactured by methods similar to those used in 
building automobiles. The floor plan shown here is only one of many 
possibilities. For complete details of main features marked (A), (B), 
(C), (D)—see corresponding diagrams on the page opposite. 








The bathroom’s a beauty of spar- 
kling porcelain and chrome. Com- 
bination shower and full-size, re- 
cessed tub. Streamlined lavatory. 
Indirectly lighted medicine cabi- 
net. Plenty of shelf space. 
Special ventilating system keeps 
fresh warm air in circulation. 


Walk-in storage cabinet of steel! It’s 
7 feet high—holds a whole “room- 
ful” of supplies. And over and un- 
der your laundry and kitchen coun- 
ters—more spacious cabinets. 
Beautifully designed, with con- 
cealed pulls that spare the finger- 
nails. Insulated for quiet operation. 
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caro Se < aee ——_ Cutting board 
Hinged lift panels top 1 . Cutlery drawer 
Floor cabinet _ or : 
52” x 36" x 28 Bread and <aiat ‘ s u, 
2 Laundry trays drawer __ -— ee eet y - ae 
Oven ——_____— 
is Pan and utensil — .. 
in NEVER BEFORE A LAUNDRY Seven THE KIND OF KITCHEN 
ny SO CONVENIENT—SO Broiler - THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 
3), WONDERFULLY COMPACT! HAVE TOLD US THEY WANTED! 








One of the 12 houses at Kalamazoo, aiiidena designed by leading 
architects to demonstrate the versatility of the’ Ingersoll Utility Unit.’ 








A) Welded Channel _ een 
Steel frame ___ S\= 1 





TO SPEED BUILDING OF HOMES! 


KITCHEN .. + BATH... LAUNDRY ... HEATING 
now for the first time engineered and 


integrated into a single “‘package’’. 


Ceiling light 
Warm air 


IT’S BORG-WARNER’S “INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT’’! 


Shower curtain 
track 


~ Rigid metal grille 
Shower i conduit Recessed v " 
head i} light panels ~~ 
J} Thermostat Medicine cabinet |. 





Water heater 


\ 
Space for \ 
water softener HY Furnace | 
ee! ' 4 














Convenience 
outlet 











17 x13 


Concealed 
fluorescent lights } 


Convenience 


outlet 


Chrome 


Copper ie i | Multi-breaker Glass utility towel bar 
water pipes J ie shelves 

ee ee ( De luxe 
Soil stack ie Ba Y wy: Oil pump bathtub & 
Vent 5 meee ip _a Lavatory 20 x 24'} ee 

= +> ~ fixtures 

IN LESS THAN 10 MINUTES— [SS i 4 
) Blower Chrome legs 5 Recessed 


this foctory-assembled mechani- a i 
col “‘heart’’ of the “Ingersoll ae 
Utility Unit’’ can be unloaded . 
end ploced in position in the Cf) 
house ony time ofter walls and Toilet 

roof are up. Rolls through Connection 
doorways. Weighs about 1180 Veat/ 
pounds. Always accessible. 








Copper water pipes / 


housing 




















Air filter 


Laundry 
drain 














Stove and Heat grille 
Heat grille ceiling vent A 
Big ee 
2 Wall cabinets | 1 i 

Multi-use cabinet 26" = S0¢ ae 3 Wall cabinets = Spear bP gm x 13° 
38° x 84" x 28 —22'4" x 30" x 13"_, 

18” Fivorescent an 

assembly _ a ey Spit Retrigerator— 

; cu. ft. 


Multi-breaker door 


Here is real news for home builders— 
and for all America! The “Ingersoll 
Utility Unit” is a tested way to faster, 
easier construction at lower costs. 
Leading home economists, women’s 
magazine editors, and industrial de- 
signers have cooperated in its develop- 
ment—so that it will match women’s 
favorite wants. Eight top architects 
have proved it ideal for low and medi- 
um cost houses of every type. 
Imagine it—everything that goes to 
make up the smart kitchen, bathroom, 


Heating unit 
access door 





tub 


—“THE BATHROOM 
= 1S SUPER-MODERN IN 
FIXTURES, LIGHTING, VENTILATION! 
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laundry and heating plant has here 
been developed into a single, efficient, 
economical “package.” 

The equipment includes a big, mod- 
ern refrigerator, gas or electric range, 
forced warm air furnace, hot water 
heater . . . together with all the fittings, 
fixtures and controls, plumbing and 


electric lines. 


The appliances, being an integral 
part of the unit, qualify for financing 
under the regular, easy, long-term 


home mortgage. 


Almost every American benefits every day jrom the products of BORG-WARNER 


This “Ingersoll Utility Unit” is engi- 
neered and integrated for mass produc- 
tion. It is being made available first, 
with some modifications, to project 
builders of veterans’ homes... in order 
to benefit the greatest number as 
speedily as possible. 

Here again is the “‘design it better— 
make it better” principle by which 
Borg-Warner has contributed so much 
to the automotive, aviation, marine 
and farm equipment fields. Watch 
Borg-Warner for new ideas. 


ENGINEERING 





ar 
m- 
re- 
ry. Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION ¢ BORG & BECK ¢ BORG- 
bi- WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR ¢ 
2e. DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON « MARVEL- 


ol 


PRODUCTION 


ops SCHEBLER CARBURETER *« MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT « 
NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢« 
WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 











VOICE WRITING put an 
end to taking work 
home for me : 





Phone calls—conferences 
—interviews—all day long. 


And a steady flow of correspondence, too. 


No wonder the day never was long enough 
‘ for all he had to do! 


Then he turned to VOICE WRITING— 


And found he could clear his desk 
in half the time—and leave 
his outside hours free for relaxation. 


It is surprising how quickly letters, orders, memos move off your desk 
when you can dictate them to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. No 
waste motion, no delays. You and your secretary both get more done, with 
less effort. Phone Ediphone, your city, and let a representative prove it on 
your own work. Or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. D6, West 
Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide 
St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 





EDISON 
Electionic- | 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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—___. Question —— 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Has the Government's handling of 
the railroad wage controversy dam- 
aged the future effectiveness of the 
Railway Labor Act? 


Because of discussion that arose 
over President Truman’s action in 
setting aside recommendations of an 
emergency board by granting a 244- 
cent additional increase in place of 
rules changes to railroad workers, The 
United States News asked union lead- 
ers, members of Congress and others 
for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, 
answers: 

The answer is “Yes.” The Railway 
Labor Act provides for free collective bar- 
gaining on all disputes or grievances that 
may arise between railroad managements 
and, their employes. By most shameful 
duress, the employes are prohibited from 
even discussing their rules proposals with 
the carriers for a period of one year. In 
effect, the President has suspended the 
Railway Labor Act for a year, insofar as 
vital working conditions of railway work- 
ers are concerned. 

The President kicked out the. recommen- 
dations of his own emergency board. He 
has made a mockery of the Railway Labor 
Act. He has substituted for the democratic 
processes supposed to be protected by the 
Railway Labor Act the odious “govern- 
ment by injunction” of darker days in the 
industrial history of our republic. 


Senator Morse 
(Rep.), Oreg.; Member, Committees on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Mines and Mining, and 
Naval Affairs, 

answers: 

President Truman’s handling of the re- 
cent railroad labor controversy did great 
injury to the future administration of the 
Railway Labor Act. His ultimatum set- 
tlement was unfairly discriminatory against 
some of the Brotherhoods. Some of the 
rules changes recommended by his own 
emergency board were of greater im- 
portance and value to some of the Brother- 
hoods than to others; hence, when the 
President modified his own emergency 
board’s report, he succeeded in creating 
only new injustices in the railroad industry. 

After issuing his ultimatum in his speech 
to the nation on Friday night, May 24, 
he had a great obligation to give the strik- 
ing Brotherhoods every possible opportun- 
ity to adjust their differences with him 
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prior to his speech to the joint session of 
Congress, May 25. However, the record is 
perfectly clear that the President refused 
either to meet with the leaders of the two 
Brotherhoods prior to his Saturday speech 
or to allow his advisers and chief negoti- 
ator, Mr. Steelman, to carry on negotia- 
tions with the Brotherhoods in the name 
of the President. 

Representatives of the Brotherhoods 
were ready to submit their surrender before 
noon Saturday, and the President’s ad- 
visers knew it. If they had been given 
such an opportunity, as they should have 
been given, by the President, it would 
have been necessary for him to give an 
entirely different type of speech than the 
one he gave to the joint session of Con- 
gress. As the result of his handling of the 
case, injustice was done the railroad work- 
ers; and the American public failed to re- 
ceive from the President a full account of 
the situation. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
the President followed an entirely different 
course of action in his handling of the mine 
strike. Why should not the same rules 
and policies be applied to all labor groups 
involved in such emergency cases? 


H. H. Schwartz 


Washington, D. C.; Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, 


answers: 

The jurisdiction of the Railway Labor 
Act over the recent railroad controversy 
ended with the appointment of the presi- 
dential emergency board and the rejection 
of its recommendations by the parties. 
The employes invoked their economic 
power by tying up the railroads; the Presi- 
dent exercised his power as Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation. We know the result. 
Will organized railroad labor, when tem- 
peratures again become normal, favor 
some future major appeal to force? I think 
not. 

Tested by what has happened and may 
happen, I believe the future effectiveness 
of the Railway Labor Act has been helped 
and not damaged. 


Robert J. Bowman 
Cleveland, Ohio; President, The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Co., 

answers: 

Being confronted with refusal of two 
organizations to accept the emergency 
board’s report and demand by the other 
18 Brotherhoods for 14 cents per hour ad- 
ditional to the 16 cents awarded by arbi- 
tration, for which announcement was made 
that strike vote would be taken, the Presi- 
dent’s offer of an additional 2% cents, in 
lieu of rules, disposed of the emergency 
and settled the demands of the entire 
group. The President advised that his 
offer did not go beyond his stabilization 
program. We feel the President’s action 
will not weaken the future effectiveness of 
the Railway Labor Act. 
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Look for the 
Continental Red Seal 
it Identifies the Finest 
in Every Field of Power 















. Engines 
A co 


As one after another of America's scenic wonders flash past 
the windows of your comfortable motor coach, the chances 
are that you are enjoying a vacation powered by Red Seal 
engines. Continental is currently producing several series 
of gasoline and Diesel engines, which provide a complete 
range of power for highway coaches, for interurban and 
city buses, and also for school buses, 


Coach manufacturers and operators have turned to 
Continental power for the reliability, economy, and stamina 
needed for 365-day-a-year operating efficiency. 


Soon, many of these coaches will be air conditioned for 
your greater comfort, and the conditioning unit itself will 
be powered by Continental. Today it is more true than 
ever before, that wherever there's work to be done — for 
industry, aviation and on the farm, as well as for transporta- 
tion, Continental Red Seal Engines are on the job, 


Continental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
44 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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who ships on credit should read 
this timely book NOW 


OES BUSINESS face another 
epidemic of failures and credit 
losses ...as it did after World War I> 
No one knows. . . but there are steps 
you can take immediately to protect 
your own business. 

Write today for a free copy of 
“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” ...a 
book that may mean the difference 
hetween profit and loss for your busi- 
ness . . . in the months and years of 
uncertainty and change that lie ahead. 

This book shows how business fail- 
ures multiplied after World War I... 
how the transition from a war-support- 
ed economy to peacetime competition 
wiped out many companies . . . how 
American Credit Insurance prevented 
disaster for many policyholders during 
that hectic period of strikes, inflation 
and readjustment. 


{ 53" Year| 
AMERICAN 
CRreoit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 
eG 2 
WUE, Ey 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES 


The book presents actual cases to 
show some of the many things that can 
happen ... to destroy a customer’s 
ability to pay ... during the 30-60-90 
days AFTER goods are shipped. 

It shows you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
now carry American Credit Insurance 
... which GUARANTEES PAY MENT 
of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
..._pays you when your customers can’t. 

If ever there was a time when you 
needed the facts in this book, it is now. 
Without obligation, write today for a 
copy of ‘CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” 
to American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Dept. 44, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


pays you when 


your customers can’t 


AND CANADA 








Pro end Con 
of National Issues 


Proposed Boycott 
Of Spain by U.N.: 
Views of Editors 


Newspaper opinion in this country is 
rather sharply divided on the question of 
a United Nations diplomatic break with 
Spain. Some editors indorse the recommen- 
dations of a subcommittee of the U.N. 
Security Council calling for such a break 
if the Franco regime is not replaced by 
September, but others believe such action 
would be ineffectual. 

“As a further demonstration of what 
the world thinks of Franco,” the New York 
Times (Ind.) welcomes the subcommittee’s 
action. But as for a diplomatic break, it 
points out that “the United States has 
tried this method of pressure repeatedly 
and has found it wanting.” 

Like most others, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer (Ind-Rep.) considers “sound” the 
view that Franco Spain is only a “poten- 
tial” menace. It warns against “interna- 
tional action resulting in exchanging a 
Franco despotism for one controlled by 
Moscow.” 

“If any war starts it will be because 
some nation or nations become embroiled 
over their ambitions in Spain,” asserts the 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.), arguing that 
“so long as there is outside interference 
in Spain, the position of Gen. Franco is 
strengthened.” 

On the other hand, the Troy (N. Y.) 
Record (Rep.) predicts success of this 
threat in overthrowing Franco, because, 
it observes, “the Spanish nobility, the 
bankers, the landlords and the merchant 
princes of Spain are the props bolstering 
Franco,” and they “will n&t jeopardize their 
pocketbooks and prestige” to save him. 

Although breaking relations in order to 
change governments “has been a _ poor 
method when employed by single nations,” 
says the Christian Science Monitor (Ind.), 
“if the United Nations can act together 
they will certainly exercise a new force.” 

“Tf Spain is a potential menace to world 
peace, what about Russia?” asks the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Ind.-Dem.), adding: 
“How to bring About freedom, however, is 
no simple question . . . It cannot be forced 
on either nation from without.” 

The Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 
(Ind.) answers the objections to the 
size of Spain’s Army by citing the size of 
Yugoslavia’s or Russia’s. As for the’ re- 
quirement that Spain guarantee freedom 
of assembly and elections, it asserts: 
“There are a half dozen nations east of 
the Stettin-Trieste line which could not 
be admitted to the United Nations by 
that test.” 
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If you are interested in 


MARKET AREAS... 


note the 3 markets 
you reach profitably from 


NEW ORLEANS 




















rail lines and barge lines, 





































EXPANDING WORLD MARKETS—tinked with this port by sea 
and air—are all part of the New Orleans “trade area.” 2nd port 
for imports, 5th for exports, New Orleans will be of greater service 
to its industries with completion of Foreign Trade Zone, Tidewater 
Channel, and other planned improvements. 


GREATER NEW ORLEANS, 








LATIN AMERICA—whose businessmen feel natural kinship with 
New Orleans and like to do business here. They have made this’ 
city-port first source of supply for varied types of manufactured 
products. Newly added air lines and steamship facilities give 


New Orleans extra competitive advantages. 


THE MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY—where over 40% of 
the nation’s retail sales are made. Your plantin New 
Orleans is at the gateway to this richest valley in the 
world, reached easily and economically by major 











NEW TRADE-PROMOTING FACILITIES in New Orleans for you 
to use: International Trade Mart and International 
House are two non-profit organizations that will put 
you in closer touch with customers around the world. 





OPPORTUNITIES NOW FOR THESE INDUSTRIES: Nearby raw 
materials, natural resources, and recent scientific devel- 
opments make New Orleans a logical manufacturing 
location for industrial chemicals, foods, furniture, building 
materials. Write Greater New Orleans, Inc.,or the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, for full and confiden- 
tial information relative to your business. 
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This is 


the Highest 
Weekday 
- Circulation 


Ever Reached 


by Any 


Michigan 


Newspaper! 





Owner and Operator of Radio stations 


WWJ and WENA. 


OAN A CARROU 110 E 42nd St, New York 17 


4 E LUTZ Tribune Tower Chicago tt 
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Weve Been Askees 
ABOUT LOAN AID TO BUILDERS 


New rules are being set up to govern 
mortgage loans that the Government will 
guarantee. More liberal terms are being 
offered in financing the construction of 
homes for veterans. Builders of houses and 
apartments for rent or sale, as well as 
veterans themselves, can get these insured 
mortgages. 

Congress has just authorized insurance 
of mortgage loans up to $1,000,000,000 un- 
der this new building program. In addition, 
the President can increase the amount by 
another $1,000,000,000. Estimates of the 
number of homes that will be built this 
year and next with insured mortgages run 
as high as 500,000. 


What do builders get? 

Under the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Act, the amount of a loan that the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration can guaran- 
tee is increased. Today’s higher building 
costs throughout the country are recog- 
nized. FHA can guarantee up to 90 per 
cent of the present cost of construction, 
including the land. This means in some 
cases a down payment of only 10 per 
cent. 


For how much will Federal Housing 

Administration insure loans? 
Under the new rules, FHA insures mort- 
gages up to $5,400 for a dwelling that is 
to be used by one family, but the Federal 
Housing Administrator can raise this to 
$8,100 if he finds that this amount is neces- 
sary to assure sound standards. Similarly, 
the Administrator can raise the $7,500 
limit for two-family homes to $12,500, the 
$9,500 limit for three-family dwellings to 
$15,750, and the $12,000 limit for four- 
family residences to $18,000 Limits for 
various areas are supposed to be set by 
the Administrator according to building 
costs prevailing there. 


What about big apartment houses? 
For apartment houses, which will be 
rented to a number of families, the total 
mortgage amounts to be insured are limited 
to $1,500 a room, cempared with a previ- 
ous limit of $1,350. Here, too, the amount 
can be raised to $1,800 a room in areas 
where building costs are high. About 25 
per cent of the building under the pro- 
gram is supposed to provide homes and 
apartments for rental. 


How will the loans work in practice? 
The builder first goes to a bank or some 
other private lending institution and ap- 
plies for a mortgage loan. The applicant 
might be an individual with plans for his 
own home, a building contractor or a 
builder of homes for rent or sale. He takes 
with him plans and _ specifications and 


figures on costs. If the lending institution 
is satisfied with the proposition, it will 
send an application for a guarantee of the 
mortgage Ican to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


A field office of FHA then will make an 
appraisal. The agency will inquire whether 
its building standards are to be met. 
Also, it will investigate the ability of the 
borrower to repay the loan. If satisfied, 
FHA will guarantee part of the mortgage 
loan. 


On what will the appraisal be based? 
The appraisal will be based upon the 
“necessary current cost” of the construc- 
tion. This is a sharp deviation from pre- 
vious FHA practices, where appraisal took 
into account the long-term value of the 
property without consideration of current 
high costs and inflated prices. 


How is necessary cost figured? 
Included in necessary current cost is the 
typical cost of construction when mate- 
rials are bought through normal chan- 
nels, but not through black markets. It 
covers the cost of the land, fees for ap- 
praisal and inspection, and the builder’s 
overhead costs. A margin of profit for 
the builder also is included. 


What are the terms for loans? 
Interest rate is 4 per cent, with an addi- 
tional one-half of 1 per cent premium 
charge for insuring the mortgage. This is a 
reduction in the former rate of 5 per cent 
for FHA-guaranteed mortgage loans. Full 
repayment of the loans must be made 
within 25 years 


When will the new lending program 
begin? 

The program already is in operation, but 
several weeks probably will elapse before 
it is in full force. FHA now is making a 
study to determine where higher lending 
limits are required because of higher build- 
ing costs in certain localities. However, 
builders can make applications for insured 
mortgage loans now. 


Is this program just for veterans? 

The program is aimed primarily at pro- 
viding homes for veterans of World War 
II, but in some cases others can be aided. 
A nonveteran can buy a_ house _ built 
under the program if it has been offered to 
veterans for 60 days with no takers. Or a 
nonveteran can rent a house or apartment 
after veterans have been given a 30-day 
chance to rent it. Furthermore, builders 
who are nonveterans can get mortgage 
loans to build houses or apartments for 
rent or sale to veterans. And, in special 
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ON THE VAST'AND VARIED RESOURCES 

OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST! 


The rich natural resources of the Great Southwest offer you a drawing account 
in a land of opportunity unliniited. 


The Southwest possesses 82 per\cent of the Nation’s proven petroleum reserves, 
produces 67 per cent of the Nation’s natural gas, 99 per cent of the sulphur, 
and 94 per cent of the bauxite. These are but a few of the minerals in this vast 
reservoir of natural wealth. 


But the eyes of industry and business are focused on the Southwest for other 
reasons, too. Its excellent transpbrtation facilities serve an ever-expanding 
domestic market, and are linked With great ports that serve the ships of all 
nations. Skilled workers live, play and prosper the year ’round in its healthful, 
mild climate. In the Southwest there’s room for expansion—there’s the right 
location you have been looking fori 


The Texas and Pacific Railway Co 
firms planning the expansion of thei 
facilities along the Texas and»Pagi 


any is’ prepared to cooperate fully with 
plants or the establishment of new plant 
ac Rai: way in Texas and Louisiana. 

x W. G. VOLLMER 
President 














SITES ON THE RED DIAMOND ROUTE 
Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and Industrial 


2, Texas. All inquiries will be treated confidentially. 


1871—DIAMOND JUBILEE—1946 75 Years of Service 


THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 


the Red Diamond route 
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Weve Been Nthed. 


hardship cases, homes can be built for 
nonveterans under the program. 





Where do GI loans fit into this pro- 
gram? 

A veteran can get a loan under the GI 
Bill of Rights in addition to an FHA- 
guaranteed mortgage loan. This means 
that a veteran might get the down pay- 
ment from a GI loan, with the rest of the 
cost of building a home coming from an 
insured mortgage loan. In such a case, he 
would not have to have any cash on hand 
to cover the 10 per cent not provided by 
an insured mortgage loan. 


What building standards are re- 
quired? 

FHA insists that certain minimum 
standards be met. These standards involve 
construction, design and localities. Build- 
ings can be inspected while under construc- 
tion. Through these measures, the Federal 
Housing Administration hopes to prevent 
veterans from acquiring homes of inferior 
quality and homes in neighborhoods that 
may not long remain. suitable for resi- 
dences. 


Can purchase of old homes be 
financed? 

Not under this new program. FHA as- 
sistance can be obtained in financing the 
purchase of existing homes, but earlier 
regulations govern here. And these are less 
liberal in regard to interest, time of repay- 
ment of loans, and appraisal. Appraisal is 
not based upon current costs. FHA as- 
sistance for financing alterations of old 
homes also can be obtained only under 
the earlier regulations. 


What if the borrower defaults? 

The lending institution can take over 
the mortgaged property by foreclosure. 
Then the lender can call on the Federal 
Housing Administration to make good. 
FHA will pay the lender in debentures, 
and itself take title to the property. 
FHA will rent or sell the property, paying 
off the debentures with the proceeds. 
Whatever is left over after such a sale, if 
anything, goes to the original borrower 
who forfeited, rather than to the Federal 
Government. 


How long will this program last? 
Under present law, no mortgages can be in- 
sured under this program after June 30, 
1947, but that is the result of an oversight 
by Congress. The House originally voted to 
terminate the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act June 30 next year, and the Senate 
changed this to Dec. 31, 1947. A confer- 
ence committee, by mistake, according to 
members of the committee, left the ter- 
mination date for mortgage insurance as 
June 30, and this became law. But it is 
expected that the program later will be 
extended to the end of 1947. 
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Operators who know prefer Monroe 


World-wide leadership of Monroe has been main- 
tained because Monroe machines produce more useful 
answers with less effort day in and day out. These 
results are achieved through the simplicity, flexibility, 
speed and easy operation of the machines; and methods 
applied by highly-trained Monroe representatives. 

The calculating machine illustrated is equipped with 
the famous exclusive Monroe 3-Series Dials. Through the 
use of this feature, the Monroe representative can apply 
startling short-cut methods and in many cases eliminate 
entire operations. 


Monroe Listing Machines and Accounting Machines are 
products of the same engineering skill and precision of 
manufacture — and all Monroes have the incomparable 
“Velvet Touch” keyboard, a prime factor in eliminating 
operator fatigue. 















Phone your local Monroe representative today. He will be 
glad to discuss our complete line of office machines with you. 


Send for your copy of the new Payroll Booklet and 1946 
Withholding Charts. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 


Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Monroe maintenance and service available through Monroe-owned branches in principal cities. 







Monroe Calculator Model MA7-173-W-3 
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209-685-191 
Monroe Accounting Machine 





209-131-092 


Monroe Adding-tisting Machine | = CALCULATING © LISTING » BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

















(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


Changes in transportation 
and industrial patterns 
that probably will result 


The aftermath of the railway strike is 
to give Americans a lesson in the way in- 
flation feeds on itself. The country is about 
to learn that costs of basic industries can- 
not be increased unless customers foot the 
bill, and that customers’ costs, in turn, 
will react on the costs of their suppliers. 

The railroad situation is to provide a 
clear-cut example of the spiraling effect of 
the rising cost of doing business. Railroads 
ran up large profits during the war without 
increasing their charges, but that was be- 
cause wartime business was ‘so huge. 
Freight cars almost always were filled with 
goods and the expense of moving empties 
was cut to a minimum. But now business 
is declining from war peaks and costs are 
catching up with operations. 

Railroad companies are reported by 
Ralph G. Budd, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, and G. Metzman, 
president of the New York Central, to 
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COAL ON RAILS 
e « » aN important cost item 
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2 extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SPIRAL IN FREIGHT-RATE RISE: 
HIGHER COSTS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


Pressure for Further Boost in Prices of Goods to Consumers 
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ICC CHAIRMAN BARNARD 
--. not likely to quarrel 


* have operated at a deficit for the first four 


months of this year. The lines are asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
increase freight rates by 25 per cent. ICC 
Chairman George M. Barnard is not ex- 
pected to quarrel with these cost state- 
ments. It is a foregone conclusion that 
freight rates must rise. 

Operating costs on railroads are due 
to rise from $7,000,000,000 a year to more 
than $7,900,000,000 as a result of recent 
increases in wage rates and prices. Here 
is how the cost situation adds up: 

Pay rolls, as a result of the 1814-cents- 
an-hour rise in wages, are to increase by 
$716,000,000 a year. 

Coal prices, because of wage increases 
granted to miners, are to jump by about 
35 cents a ton, which will add around 
$43,000,000 to railroad operating costs. 
The roads used 125,000,000 tons in 1945. 

Steel, lumber and other materials used 
in large quantities by railroads also have 
increased in price, and there-are greater 
needs for supplies for new equipment and 
repairs. These added charges are expected 
to boost costs by another $167,000,000. 

These cost factors, coupled with a small- 
er volume of business, and, hence, smaller 
revenues, point to the necessity for higher 
freight rates. They also demonstrate how 


higher costs for one industry become a 
higher cost for another industry. Rising 
costs of coal mining add to operating costs 
of railroads, and higher operating costs, in 
turn, lead to still higher prices for delivered 
coal. The prices of steel, coal and shipping, 
in fact, are basic costs for most of the 
nation’s industries, and when such costs 
rise, the effects are felt throughout the 
national economy. The results of coming 
freight-rate increases can be charted. 

Manufacturing costs will rise almost 
immediately as expenses increase for ob- 
taining delivery on supplies. 

In the automobile industry, for example, 
higher shipping costs will be felt at every 
stage of the manufacturing process. The 
cost of bringing steel to body, engine and 
axle plants and other automotive suppliers 
will be higher. So will the cost of transport- 
ing sand and coal to glass factories. Then, 
automobile companies will have to pay 
more for the delivery of tires, windows, 
seat covers, motors and other parts to 
assembly plants. 

The food industry faces the same pros- 
pect. Charges for shipping livestock to 
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ON THE BUILDING SITE 
. .. freight adds to the price 
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YOU‘/RE PAYING FOR FIRE PROTECTION—WHY NOT HAVE IT? 
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FIRE LOSSES CONTINUE UPWARD 
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Data: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


DESTRUCTION APPROACHES 2 BILLION ANNUALLY. 
This simple chart pictures in an all-too-undramatic fash- 
ion the mounting disaster due to fire. Its upward trend 
signifies increased hazards to human life, increased busi- 
ness mortality (2 out of every 5 burned-out businesses 
never resume), and disruption of vital health and edu- 
cational facilities. In the year 1946 the usual aftermaths 
of fire are magnified by the shortages which make re- 


placements uncertain, if not actually impossible. 


CAUSES OF MOUNTING FIRE LOSSES. The causes 
of this mounting loss are many — hurried construction, 
new hazardous materials, shortage of trained firemen, 


carelessness. 


95.9% EFFECTIVE CONTROL WITH AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLERS. Based on the records of 68,611 fires, there 
is one means of effectively stopping fire in 95.9% of the 
cases, It is Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection. The 
chances of major loss, either of life or valuable property, 
in a sprinkler-equipped building have proved to be ex- 
tremely slight. 


YOU’RE PAYING FOR GRINNELL PROTECTION—WHY 
NOT HAVE IT? Reduction of insurance premiums 
upon installation of a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 


"44 ‘45 


© Business Week 





tem varies with the type of structure and its use. A typical 
example is a non-sprinkler-protected property where 
insurance premiums were $5,000 a year. Installing a 
Grinnell System reduced insurance premiums to $2,000. 
The sprinkler installation soon paid for itself then con- 
tinued to pay a handsome return on the investment—plus 
safeguarding the entire property against fire. 


kkk 


ACT NOW!-A nearby Grinnell engineer will be glad 
to discuss Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection for your 
property. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices: 
Providence 1, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 








DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMATIC FIRE PRO- 
TECTION SINCE 1873 ... PROTECTING OVER SEVENTY BILLION 
DOLLARS WORTH OF THE WORLD’S PROPERTY 




















; Pea ““There’s Our Answer... 


The Acetate Set-Up Box!...” 


“...and you can see from that U.S.E. Analyzer Chart that it fills the 
bill for us. I’ve gone over the check list and analyzed our needs for a 
package giving protection from dust, air, moisture and handling — and 
that’s the answer. Besides, the clear acetate box gives us the sales display 
value and transparency we want... Now, shall I call Kellogg?” 


° 


Here’s a practical application of the U.S.E. Packaging Check Sheet to a 
. specific product. In a few minutes’ time the requirements in terms of 
basic product qualities are checked against wanted package features and 
the groundwork is laid for a specific container recommendation. From 
then on you can talk intelligently and “right to the point” with the U.S.E. 
Container Engineers. 


Whatever your packaging problems, you will get a head start on 
their solution by sending today for the U.S.E. Packaging Check 
Sheet. We'll send it to you in the U.S.E. Envelope Analyzer Kit, 
which also contains check sheets on Mailing and Business Systems. 
It’s handy — it’s free — it’s good business! 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 






KELLOGG CONTAINER 
DIVISION 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 

















USE PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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Special Report 








packing plants ate to be higher, and so 
will the cost of delivering feed to feeding 
stations. Wheat will cost more at the flour 
mill, sugar, more at the refinery, and then 
bakers will have to pay more for delivery 
of flour, sugar, lard and salt. 

The construction industry, dealing large- 
ly in bulk goods such as lumber, cast iron, 
and cement, has to reckon shipping charges 
as a major cost item. It is going to be 
more expensive to ship timber from saw- 
mills to building sites. Builders’ supplies, 
such as plumbing fixtures, pipe, and elec- 
trical fixtures, will feel a twofold effect 
from higher freight rates. The cost of de- 
livering raw materials to factories will 
increase and the cost of shipping finished 
goods to builders likewise will be higher. 
And chances are that the final buyer will 
foot most of the bill. 

In one degree or another, shipping costs 
affect the manufacture and distribution of 
almost every product. Cloth is shipped to 
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BURLINGTON’S BUDD 
« » . costs are catching up 


garment factories, and clothing is shipped 
from factories to stores. Even the aviation 
industry is likely to feel the higher cost of 
freight on the ground, since higher rates 
will be charged for hauling aluminum, 
motors, radios, control panels, tires, and 
engines to plants. 

Manufacturers can be expected to ab- 
sorb some of the costs that will result from 
higher freight rates. In the case of rela- 
tively expensive consumer goods, such as 
jewelry, clothing and other items where 
weight is unimportant, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers can be expected 
to meet the costs out of their own pockets. 

Retail prices, on the other hand, prom- 
ise to be affected directly by higher ship- 
ping charges in some lines. 

Household coal, for instance, is almost 
certain to cost more next winter. The high- 
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WHATEVER YOUR MERCHANDISE 


HERE’S THE WAY 
TO SELL 


IN THE 11 WESTERN STATES 
—A 6 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 











OF ALL RETAIL SALES 
O IN THE 1] WESTERN 
STATES ARE MADE IN THE HOMETOWN 
= DAILY NEWSPAPER MARKET 
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IN THE 11 WESTERN STATES pe ee apa 


% of all retail sales are made 
outside the six largest cities 


eo mceB EE 


| 3 the 11 Western States, two-thirds of 
all Retail Sales are made outside the six largest cities. 


This is the Hometown Daily Newspaper Market — 

it is your Primary Market — it is worth two-thirds 

of your advertising dollars. Hometown Daily Newspapers 
will give you above 70% coverage. Nothing else can 
give you this kind of coverage. 


You seek full distribution for your product — 
your advertising allocation should correspond. 
Compare your current advertising allocation with 
this rich sales-potential. 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 625 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 

















HOMETOWN DAILY NEWSPAPER 








EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 








Cement manufacturers, 
- SST constantly seeking to im- 
so L—> prove concrete, found in 

: Hercules Land the spe- 
3 wt .,' cial resin ingredient that 
X...s keeps modern concrete 

\. highways and airport 

runways smooth-sur- 
faced longer . . . free from winter pitting 
and scaling, caused by chemical de-icing. 

These new air-entraining cements are 
easier to handle and finish. 
They speed and improve all 
concrete work...walls, foun- 
dations, bridges, buildings. 

Other Hercules aids in 
construction include explo- 
sives, blasting supplies, and 
chemical materials for fast-drying, durable 
finishes for concrete, metal, wood. 

If construction is 
your business, it will 
pay you to know more 
about Hercules. The 
new 40-page book, 
“Hercules Products,” 
describes the many 
chemical materials 
for industrial uses. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


wmconponateo 


975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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Special Report 


er freight charge will combine with the 
coming increase in coal prices to add 
nearly 50 cents a ton to the family’s fuel 
bill. 

Automobiles and other heavy items, 
such as kitchen stoves, refrigerators and 
washing machines, also will be affected 
directly by higher railroad costs. Freight 
rates for shipping a finished car will add 
from $10 to $20 to the delivered price, even 
if automobile companies absorb their own 
higher freight costs. 

New houses also are due to rise in price. 
The cost of transporting lumber for a 
frame house of average size will add $40 
to the cost of homes built in the North and 
East. Bricks and mortar are likely to cost 
$75 more for delivery at: the site, and 
freight costs are reflected in the delivered 
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RAIL EXECUTIVE METZMAN 
... seeks rise in rates 


price of sewer pipe, furnaces, hot-water 
heaters and bathtubs. 

Food prices promise to be affected only 
slightly by added freight charges. For the 
family budget as a whole, food costs prob- 
ably will not be increased by more than 
1 per cent, and grocers may absorb most of 
this. 

Shipping costs, however, are a big fac- 
tor in the cost of fruits and vegetables 
and may add 2 or 8 cents to the price of a 
pound of bananas, a pound of tomatoes or 
a watermelon. Some meat prices also may 
rise by approximately 1 cent a pound as a 
result of increased freight rates. 

Electric-power rates, on the other hand, 
are not likely to increase, despite the im- 
portance of coal to a large part of the 
power industry. Utilities absorbed a con- 
siderable increase in costs during the war 
without raising rates, and probably will 
be expected to absorb the coming increase 
as well. However, if new coal costs are 
combined with substantial wage raises for 











| 0 PEERLESS 


FEATURES 


ADD EXTRA LIFE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 








Peerless OIL-LUBRICATED Vertical Turbine 
Pumps produce up to 30,000 g.p.m., from 
wells 4” in diameter and larger. Also avail- 
able with water lubrication. 


PEERLESS PUMP 
DIVISION 


Food Machinery Corporation 


[fo laliola mown @lalte) 


Los Angeles 31, Calif 
Quincy, Ill 
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IMMIE’S ready for whatever comes, for he has exact- 
J ly the protection he needs—the right kind and adequate 
amount. Hardware Mutuals “Program Plan”’ is no less 
practical for determining the right protection for your 
home, automobile, and all other personal possessions. 

By analyzing your existing insurance, the “Program 
Plan’’ gives you complete coverage and elimi- 
nates costly duplication. It assures economy 
and full value in Fire and Extended Coverage 
for your home and household goods; com- 


The Policy Back of the Policy— Our way of doing business 


that makes yowr interests our first consideration 
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The many benefits of the policy back of the policy include 
the opportunity to share in substantial dividend savings, 
of which over $99,000,000.00 have now been returned to 
Hardware Mutuals policyholders. To help determine the 
protection you need, send for your free copy of our con- 
venient “Household Inventory’’ booklet. 


Automobile, Workmen’s Compensation and other forms of 


non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


plete Automobile protection; Personal Liabil- H DQ rdwa re Mu tu al S 


ity to cover responsibility for accidents to the 
public; and Burglary for your personal belong- 
ings. Hardware Mutuals ‘‘Program Plan” has 
saved policyholders thousands of dollars, with 
improved insurance protection. 





FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Mutual Impl t and Hard h 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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What’s in a Name? 


Though it dates back to Colonial 
Days, the term “over-the-counter” 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane’s designation: “Off Board”) is 
little understood by the rank and file 
of investors. No less a mystery to many 
investors remains the functioning of the 
market itself. Primary reasons: Lack of 
publicity in the public prints plus a 
general lack of freely available infor- 
mation concerning many “Off Board” 
securities. Yet the “Off Board” market 
offers many investment opportunities, 
plays a vital role as a pre-“big board” 
seasoning ground for many securities. 

Example: Some 25,000 odd “Off 
Board” traders handle the majority of 
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“Off Board” Market 
Little known but important 
transactions in the following: Govern- 
ment bonds; State and Municipal obli- 
gations; real estate bonds and stocks; 
bank and insurance company stocks; 
rail equipment trust certificates; invest- 
ment trust securities, many industrials, 
rails and utilities. 

In an effort to foster a more general 
understanding of the “Off Board” mar- 
ket and its functions, the nationwide 
investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just issued 
a booklet entitled “Off Board Securities 
Market.” Beginning with an easy-to- 
understand general discussion of the 
most important phases of this admit- 
tedly important market, this modern 
study presents analyses of 38 individual 
companies the securities of which are 
traded “Off Board,” plus six pages of 
statistical spreads on common stocks, 
preferred stocks and bonds including 
working capital, current assets, long- 
term debt, net sales and net income: 

To all who may be interested in the 
“Off Board” market, M L, P, F & B will 
be happy to send a copy of “Off Board 
Securities Market*” on request. The 
charge: Nothing. 

*For your copy of “Orr Boarp Securities Mar- 
KET” address your request to: Department ‘‘USN,” 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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utility workers, household electricity bills 
might increase. 

Basic industrial plans also are to feel 
the effects of a higher level of freight 
rates. The State of Georgia already is com- 
plaining about alleged freight-rate discrim- 
ination in the South, and this complaint 
is reflected in other areas, such as the 
Mountain West. 

Shipping costs are an important factor 
to industries in the South and West, which 
are located farther from markets. Added 
freight rates on steel, for example, could 
have an effect on the operations of the 
Government-built steel . plant in Utah, 
which must transport its products to the 
West Coast by railroad, and also have 
its coal and iron transported by rail 
as well. 

Plans for building industries in under- 
developed areas, in fact, are to depend 
heavily on shipping costs. And the ad- 
justment of these costs is more difficult in 
a period of rising prices than at a time 
when prices are stable or tending to de- 
cline. 

Competitive relations among rail- 
roads, steamships, pipe lines, and air lines 
also promise to shift as the result of a shift 
to a higher level of freight rates. Railroads 
already are being pressed by competition 
from trucks for land hauls, and can scarce- 
ly compete with ships in areas accessible 
by water. Now airplanes are bidding for 
higher-class freight, such as fresh produce 
and express, and new air-carrier firms are 
springing up in wholesale lots. Airplanes 
also threaten to capture much of the first- 
‘class passenger business from railroads 
through faster service and lower rates, and 
they are confident of building up their 
freight business. 

Railroads appear likely to retain their 
advantage in hauling products in bulk, 
such as grain, ore, and coal, except where 
water carriers can be used, but they 
can expect increasing competition from 
pipe lines for oil, and from trucks for 
less bulky cargoes. This competition will 
be spurred by the effects of higher 
rail-operating costs that lead to higher 
charges. 

Products shipped by rail also are likely 
to feel competition from rival products as 
the result of higher charges. A rise in de- 
livered-coal prices, for example, favors the 
use of oil or natural gas. Lighter metals, 
such as aluminum, may compete more 
strongly with steel because of shipping 
costs. 

The coming rise in freight rates thus can 
be expected to have a broader influence 
on business trends than the immediate 
pressure to be exerted on the price level. 
Railroads occupy a central position in the 
nation’s system of distribution and their 
costs affect not only the costs of individual 
plants and industries, but also the cost of 
general industrial operations in vast areas 
of the country. 
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We chose the living 
music Of aus. 


tTRUE CARILLON! 


“In a Deagan Carillon we found every- 
thing we dreamed about and hoped 
for in a memorial to our soldier son... 
the privilege of bringing into the 
hearts and homes of his neighbors 
the deep, rich beauty of genuine bell 
music... the knowledge that our trib- 
ute has become a living part of the 
community in which he lived and 
the satisfaction of having endowed the 
church in which he worshipped with 
new power and influence.” 

If the thought. appeals, you will 
wish further details. We shall con- 
sider it a privilege to provide them... 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 375 Deagan Build- 
ing, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, IIl. 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 





MANY of Employers Mutuals activ- Employers Mutuals representatives can give 
ities and much of their repre- you a complete analysis of your present 
sentatives’ time have been devoted te coverage. Such analyses often reveal risks 
2 ae not covered at all, or duplicate coverage 
making insurance understandable. that entails needless expense. No obliga- 
Now Employers Mutuals are expand- tion for using this service. 
ing this program. Public Liability . . . Automobile . . . Plate 
In a Dictionary, for the first time in Glass . . . Burglary . . . Workmen’s Com- 
the history of insurance, over 200 Freaith. - -,: Fidelity Bonds . . . Group 
‘ / or ee > ealth, Accident, Hospitalization . . . and 
terms are explained in simple, con- other casualty insurance ... . Fire... 
cise English, without legal phraseol- Tornado . . . Extended Coverage . . . Inland 
ogy—as easy to understand as A B C Marine . . . and allied lines of insurance. 


a ran All policies are nonassessable. 
—and specific examples are cited. shite 
Branch offices in principal cities. Consult 


To spread the understanding of insur- your local telephone directory. 


ance even more widely, Employers 
Mutuals are preparing a series of 
advertisements, to appear in this 
magazine, featuring definitions taken 
directly from this new Dictionary. “AS EASY TO 


UNDERSTAND 
AS ABC!” 







For Example, 
What is a ‘Comprehensive Policy”? 


Comprehensive Policy: An insurance 
policy which covers, under one — 
agreement, all hazards within the genera 
scope of the | ie except those specifi- 
iS cally excluded. 

e you understand over 200 Example: A standard basic Automobile 
Urance terms .. . explained in Liability Policy covers you against loss 
ple, concise English. No legal resulting from the use of certain speci- 
Biceo| “technical” fied automobiles. A ‘‘Comprehensive 

eerres MR MSCS Automobile Liability Policy covers you : rs 
guage. Specific examples dem- against claims which may result from 

the ownership, maintenance, or use of 
any automobile. 























is yours — FREE! Write today Why Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
itis Make Insurance Understandable 
‘the “Dictionary of Insurance 4 : 
-,, : With understanding, the buyer of insur- 
™s. Your copy will be sent as ance is better able to determine the exact 
as it is off the press. Address: coverage he requires. Perhaps, on the 
nce Information Bureau, basis of the definition given here, it would 


M Is of W pay you to look over your policies once m 
oyers Mutuals o aysau, more to see if you have the “‘comprehen- 


au, Wisconsin. sive’’ coverage you should have. 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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STABLE POLICY IN TREASURY 


Prospect That Mr. Snyder Will Follow Vinson Line for Present 


Conservatism that could 
act as a brake on spending 
in event of a depression 


The nomination of John W. Snyder to 
be Secretary of the Treasury signals little if 
any immediate change in the Govern- 
ment’s monetary and tax policies. Al- 
though essentially a more conservative 
man than his predecessor, Secretary Fred 
M. Vinson, he can be expected, under 
present circumstances, to follow about the 
same course as Mr. Vinson. 

This is indicated by Mr. Snyder’s public 
and private expressions on financial ques- 
tions, as well as by the general pattern of 
Administration thinking on these issues. 
Moreover, it is known that President Tru- 
man has been pleased with Mr. Vinson’s 
handling of Treasury affairs. This alone 
would be sufficient reason to expect Mr. 
Snyder to follow the paths marked off by 
his predecessor. 

In the event of a depression, Mr. Snyder 
probably would be more hesitant about 
adopting a pump-priming solution than 
Mr. Vinson would have been. 

In recent months, Mr. Vinson has been 
veering toward a more conservative mone- 
tary policy. Mr. Snyder, a Midwestern 
banker sometimes called a “liberal con- 
servative,” is likely to continue the trend. 

On taxes, Mr. Snyder is to resist any 
rate reductions during the period of re- 
conversion. He is said to feel that main- 
taining the present rates is a necessary part 
of the Government’s anti-inflation effort. 
However, congressional pressure for tax 
cuts is mounting, and it is doubtful wheth- 
er the Administration will be able to per- 
suade Congress to postpone action beyond 
next autumn. 

Mr. Snyder, with a conservative ap- 
proach to financial policy, is not likely to 
propose tightening up on capital gains 
taxes. But, whatever his own views on this 
subject, the situation in Congress reacts 
against any recommendation for a change 
in either the rate or the holding period— 
first, because Congress probably would 
reject it, and second, because the Ad- 
ministration considers it inadvisable to 
open up the question of tax legislation at 
this time. 

On debt management, Mr. Snyder 
accepts the program offered by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. This program is 
in line with Administration policy. It calls 
for a four-point drive against inflationary 
trends: a balanced budget, an intensifled 
drive to sell U.S. savings bonds to the 
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public, a continuation of the program of 
debt retirement out of banks, and steps to 
reduce speculation in United States se- 
curities. 

Mr. Snyder can be expected to follow the 
existing low-interest policy, although he is 
likely to adopt the view of Mr. Vinson 
and Mr. Eccles that stabilization of Gov- 
ernment security yields at about the issue 
rates would be desirable. Mr. Snyder will 
not want to increase the cost of carrying 
the public debt beyond the $5,000,000,000 
set up in the budget for that purpose. 

He also favors arresting the expansion 
of money and credit through the banking 





MESSRS., VINSON, TRUMAN, SNYDER 
« « « no immediate change signaled 


system. Therefore, he can be expected to 
follow the present policy of using the 
Treasury’s huge cash reserve to retire Gov- 
ernment securities held by banks. 

He favors getting the debt out of banks 
and into the hands of other investors as 
rapidly as possible. However, he is not ex- 
pected immediately to shift any major 
portion of the debt from short-term, low- 
interest securities to longer-term, ' higher- 
yielding bonds. That would increase the 
cost of carrying the debt. 

On foreign lending, he is to support 
the program to keep U.S. dollars flowing 





abroad. Through the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems, he will be a key figure 
in this program. He is an advocate of 
generous lending abroad, but holds that it 
should be businesslike. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, he also 
will be a key figure in the Bretton Woods 
program. It remains to be seen whether he 
will succeed Mr. Vinson as the United 
States member of the boards of gover- 
nors of the International Bank and Mone. 
tary Fund and as chairman of the two 
boards. 

He encourages private lending abroad, 


but only after making sure of the borrov- 
er’s ability to repay out of the dollars ger- 
erated by the resulting trade. 

Treasury course, thus, is clear. Th 
change will hardly be discernible to the 
public. Mr. Snyder is to take up wher 
Mr. Vinson leaves off. 


Expediter for World Bank 


The international monetary program nov 
is ready to get under way. Eugene Meyer, 
Washington publisher and former banker, 
becomes first president of the World Bank, 
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We Chide can Cipedde Expose 


Every day, problems as numerous and as diverse 
as the ports of call to which American goods are 
sent confront the American exporter, when ship- 
ping on a draft basis. Yet often they can be sim- 
plified quickly by authoritative answers to such 
important questions as these: 


1. What is the foreign customer’s credit standing? 

2. What are the import and exchange regulations and 
the present trade outlook in the country to which we 
are shipping? 

3. When goods are not of American origin, will U. S. 
dollar exchange be granted by the country to which 
we plan to ship? 


Every day, the Chase National Bank answers 
such questions from current information sup- 
plied by its overseas branches and by its corre- 
spondent banks in all commercial centers of the 
world. In turn, this information is channeled to 
Chase customers in the United States through a 
large, experienced Foreign Department. 


Exporters are invited to consult our officers re- 
garding ways in which the Chase Foreign De- 
partment can be of assistance in expediting over- 
seas business transactions. 


You are invited to send for our Folder ‘‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the Principal Countries of the World.”" 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—6 Lombard 'Street « 


51 Berkeley Square « Bush House, Aldwych 


Hovana ¢ San Juan « Panama « Colon « Cristobal « Balboa « Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D. F. « Rombay 


THE CHASE BANK: Paris « 


Shanghai » HongKong e. Tientsin 














This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Deben- 
tures for sale, or as an ojjer to buy, or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such Debentures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Incorporated 
Thirty Year 2/2% Debentures 


Dated June 1, 1946 Due June 1, 1976 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City. 
Price 100%2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO.,INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION F.S. MOSELEY & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 


June 5, 1946. 





























This is not a new issue. All of this stock having been sold, 
this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


* 


24,666 Shares 


The Manufacturers National Bank 
of Detroit 


Capital Stock 


$50 Par Value 





Price $200 a share 





M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc. Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


June 5, 1946. 
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—— 


thus completing the top-level organization 
of the Bretton Woods institutions. 


Now that the Bank has an operating | 
head, the way is cleared for important de. | 


cisions that must be made before either 
the Bank or its twin institution, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, can make an ef.- 


fective beginning. Both agencies had been | 


delayed by the U.S. failure to name its 
candidate for the top Bank job. His elec- 
tion by the executive directors, once this 
Government nominated him, was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Prospect now is that the Bank will begin 
making loans abroad for reconstruction and 
development by the autumn of 1946. Mr. 
Meyer has a reputation for organizing 
ability, and can be expected to get the 
program moving fast. 

An indication of the policies to be fol- 
lowed in this lending operation is provided 





eal 


—Harris & Ewing 


BANKER MEYER 
... the way is clear for decisions 


in the selection of Mr. Meyer as the man 
to direct it. 

A broad banking background is his 
equipment for the job. He headed his own 
investment firm for 22 years before enter- 
ing Government service during World War 
I. Since then, he has held a long list of 
federal positions, including membership 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, the chair- 
manship of the Federal Reserve Boar, 
and the first chairmanship of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 

With a banker’s approach, Mr. Meyer 
is likely to review loan applications on the 
basis of cold facts—the borrower’s nee(, 
the purpose for which the loan is to k 
used, and the soundness and good faith of 
the borrower. What this adds up to is 
prudent lending policy for the new agency: 

A reputation for this kind of dealing by 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. 20 in a series 





One of the great educative forces of our times is adver- 
tising .. . it brings to the business man the news of 
industry . . . of new materials and new machines and of 


services that mean greater efficiency and greater profits. 


Advertising in The United States News is an “educational” help to these men 
and to the tens of thousands of women too who read the magazine every week 
...In the last year more than 450 great companies have shown their prod- 
ucts and services to the management men of other companies in these well- 
thumbed pages .. . 140 of them have described their “consumer products” to 
these same men and to their wives . .. The more-than-a-million men and 
women who read the news of the nation in The United States News are also 
the highly discriminating buyers of what they see displayed in the advertising 
pages—automobiles, radios, household equipment, insurance, travel trips, 
sporting goods—and many other desirable things of high quality and value. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.¥. 
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Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 











Partners! 
the Farmer and his Railroad 


@ The Railway is a part of Every Farmer's business. 
With dependable. year-round service, it connects 
his farm with every cityand market place in America, 
transporting the machinery and supplies the — 
buys as well as the crops he grows In the anes R 
an essential link in the great a ane wand 
i i i t Louis Railway. It pr 
is The Minneapolis & St Lo we Pascoe 
dable freight service for many <a 
nate Minnesota, South Dakota, lowaand Illinois 
ja 
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diversified industry. 


DG. MINNEA 


After serving farmers and food processors 
of the Midwest for nearly three-quarters 

e e of a century, the M. & St. L. today is 
also a major factor in transportation of raw materials 
and finished products for this region’s fast-growing 














AL PREMIUM 
bee, 
a delightful 
evidence 
=; of Maryland’s 
re nice living 


COMPANY OF 
BALTIMORE 24,.1N MARYLAND 











Sure—circuses are lots of fun... 
But golly—watch that Toro run! 


TORO. 


PONCE MOMCKS | 









TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Speed SHAVER 
Save time! Switch to Eacy does it 
this new, gracefully- 
fashioned razor. The because 
simplest, easiest shav- double thick 
ing imaginable. Easy deluxe blade 
to get ready, easy to clicks in 
use, easy to clean and like magic 
put away. Scientifically nothing to 
designed for cleaner, fake aport 
pressureless shaves, streamlined 
with greater skin pro- vinnie 
new safety 


tection. Join the pa- 
rade to simpler shav- 
ing. Get Enders today. 









DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP.”- Mystic, Conn 
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the Bank is essential, because the program 
will depend upon getting and keeping the 
confidence of the U.S. investment market 
and the public. This is the factor that dic- 
tated the choice of a well-known American 
with banking experience to become the first 
president. The Bank can lend but little of 
its $7,670,000,000 capital, but must look to 
the investment market, mainly in the 
United States, to put up the money. The 
Bank will issue its own securities and also 
will guarantee securities issued by member 
nations for sale in the market. 

The president's position in world f- 
nance will be one of great influence. He is 
to be the operating head of the biggest 
bank ever organized. As chairman of the 
12-member Board of Executive Directors, 
he is to be the key man in deciding on the 
types of securities to be issued, the interest 
rates and maturities, the conditions under 
which loans are to be made to the 88 
member nations, and the policy on guar- 
anteeing the securities issued by those 
nations. 

The staff, which is to be selected from 
the member countries, is to operate under 
the direction of the president. This in- 
cludes the research on loan applications, 
Final authority on applications for credit 
rests with the executive directors, but the 
preliminary studies and recommendations 
are to be prepared under the president’s 
direction. 

Also, the president is to be the man to 
maintain contact with the investment 
market. It will be one of his major tasks 
to educate the public on the new securities 
of the Bank and to establish the public’ 
confidence in these issues. A belief on the 
part of Bank officials that an American 
could do this job better than a national 
of any other country caused this Gover- 
ment to relinquish its claim on the manag- 
ing directorship of the Fund and take the 
top job in the Bank instead. 

Mr. Meyer's attitude on the foreign 
lending program is that substantial credit 
facilities will be essential to get world trade 
moving again. He is a believer in multi- 
lateral trading arrangements, and sees the 
credit program as the vehicle to get the 
system going. He indorses the proposed 
$3,750,000,000 loan to Great Britain, hold- 
ing that it would be sound even if it 
were a gift. 

But he can be expected to square this 
enthusiasm with his own standards of 
sound banking practice and proceed cat- 
tiously with the Bank’s money and credit. 
He asserts that misuse of credit, handing it 
out carelessly and excessively, can make it 
an agency of destruction. 

Mr. Meyer is to draw a salary of $30,000 
a year, tax free, more than any official of 
the U.S. Government except President 
Truman. His job corresponds to that of 
Camille Gutt of Belgium, managing direc 
tor of the Monetary Fund. Both agence’ 
have headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
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ARE YOU THE MAN 


in your plant who should know about 


WHEELING 
EXPANDED METAL? 


VERY day more and more industrial problems 

are solved by Wheeling Expanded Metal. This 
practical modern construction metal, stronger than 
a corresponding steel sheet of the same weight, 
can be easily formed to thousands of plant uses— 
machine guards, sky-walks, tool room and other 
enclosures, lockers, bins, sanitary shelving, drying 
racks, work baskets, fence, window guards, etc. 


Remember, too, that it freely admits both light 
and air and that it is easy to keep clean—important 
to plant users. Comes in a wide variety of weights 
and mesh sizes. Write us for complete information. 










ways, elevators. 
s of all kinds. 












VENTILATES lockers, partitions, shelving, bins, drying racks. 
Admits both light and air, sanitary, easy to clean, 





PROTECTS ‘coms, % 


locker rooms, plant 
offices, plant windows. 
Virtually tamper - proof. 


OTHER USEFUL WHEELING PRODUCTS 


Heavy Pails « Roller Cans * Oily Waste Cans 
Concrete Reinforcement « Metal Lath « Steel Floor and Roof Deck 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY ¢ WHEELING, W. VA. 
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NORBIDE * 
“The hardest material m 
| er commercial use’”— + 

: fo ase the trade name for 
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OILSTONES and 
COATED ABRASIVES 


Sharpening stones in sizes and shapes to 
meet every need of the industrial worker, 
the farmer and the home craftsman; and 
| abrasive paper and cloth in a wide variety 
of coatings and types for both industry 
and the home mechanic are available 
through Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, New 
York, Division of Norton Company. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plan for Settling Labor Issues 

Sir:—In you Editorial (USN, May 31, 
1946) you have presented one of the more 
forceful arguments apropos the permanent 
settlement of the present labor issues. 

There will have to be established some 
system of arbitration amenable to both the 
dictates of national welfare and the rights 
of the individual. 

My belief is that an impartial board 
composed of representatives of labor, 
management and Government be set up 
for the purpose of arbitrating disputes. 
The findings would be appealable to the 
Supreme Court only on the basic principles 
of procedure—right to adequate hearing, 
adequate counsel, sufficient time for pre- 
sentation. Once confirmed, the findings 
would be the same as an adjudication at. 
law and enforceable as such. 

Newark, Del. Paut Dowan 
Instructor in History and Political Science 
University of Delaware 


* * * 


Plea for Aid to Britain 

Sir:—Do representatives of our Govern- 
ment expect to continue blocking the Brit- 
ish loan? Congressmen should know that 
Britain can be depended upon as our ally. 

Britain, in prewar years, was the big- 
gest foreign customer of the U.S. How can 
we hope to preserve our first line of de- 
fense unless we see that this ally func- 
tions in trade and industries? 

If we never receive repayment of our 
worshipped dollars, we should realize that 
Britain has the same standards of fairness, 
justice and democracy, and if we fail to 
cherish their friendship—where and to 
whom can we turn in times of emergency? 


Shamrock, Tex. M. C. F. 


* * * 


On Cause of Railroad Strike 
Sir:—In your article, “What’s Ahead 
for Labor” (USN, May 31, 1946), you 
state: “. .. A. F. Whitney, head of the 
trainmen, who shut down the nation’s 
system of transportation in an effort to 
get changes in working rules after the 
Government had offered an acceptable 
wage settlement.” At no time did the rail- 
roads or Government ever offer any kind 
of a settlement; if they had, there would 
not have been a strike. We did not strike 
for more money. We wanted better work- 
ing rules along with 18% cents that the 
Government had agreed was O.K. 
Smithville, Tex. CuARENcE N. CockRELL 
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GLIDDEN PRODUCES— 


Foods... Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Mar- 
garine, Shortening; Spices and Worcestershire 
Sauce; Dunham’s Shred Cocoanut. . . Special 
ingredients for bakeries and confectioners. 


Vegetable Oils . .. Soybean, Cocoanut, Cotton- 
seed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils. 


Soybean Products ..-‘Alpha’’ Protein*; Gam- 
ma Protein, Fine Chemicals, Lecithin, Soya 
Meal, Flour and: Flakes, Poultry and Livestock 
Feeds. 

Paints... SPRED, SPRED-Luster, Jap-A-Lac, 
Ripolin Enamel, Spray-Day-Lite, Glidair Avia- 
tion Finishes; Endurance House Paint, Glidden- 
spar Varnish, Nubelite, Industrial Paints, In- 
dustrial Lacquers, Enamels and Varnishes. 


Chemicals and Pi ts... Titanium Dioxide; 
Lithopone; Cadmium Colors; Litharge, Red 
Lead, Euston White Lead, Cuprous Oxide, 
Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 

Metals and Minerals ... Powdered Iron, 
Copper, Lead and Tin, Wilkes Type Metal. 
Naval Stores ... Tars and Resins, Turpentine, 
Solvents, Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Com- 
pounds for Plastics. 

*Trademark Registered 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY = Cleveland 2, Ohio 











@ Barnacle growth—particu- 
larly rapid in tropical waters—was 
a serious obstacle to the U. S. Navy 
in the early part of the war. On 
U.S. destroyers in the South Pacific 
barnacles and other growths re- 
duced ship speeds substantially, 
and often caused such heavy 
vibrations that the gun-fire con- 
trol systems were impaired. 


To scrape these “brakes” off ships 
of the fleet necessitated frequent 
dry-docking, and ships’ long ab- 
sence from action ...so the Navy 
set about to master Mr. Barnacle. 


They turned the trick by formu- 
lating an anti-fouling paint from 
a particular type of cuprous oxide 
powder developed and produced 
by Glidden’s Metals Refining 
Division. It worked so amazingly 
well that the Jap Admirals were 
never able to understand how 
the units of the U. S. Fleet 
could stay at sea, month after 


Glidden 


—nes0atich Uw baging new tails to Diller Ling 


month, with unimpaired speed 
and maneuverability. 


While this Glidden cuprous oxide 
will continue to be a basic in- 
gredient for Navy ship bottom 
paints, it will also save millions 
of dollars for our peacetime Mer- 
chant Marine—in time, in repairs 
and in fuel costs. 


Beating barnacles is just one con- 
tribution from Glidden’s 26 re- 
search laboratories. Original soy 
bean research has led to valuable 
discoveries in the field of sex 
hormones, in paper processing, in 
fire fighting foam, and in a revo- 
lutionary advancement in paints. 


Other Glidden achievements in- 
clude important developments in 
foods, vegetable oils, powdered 
metals and resin derivatives. As 
a result, you will find the Glidden 
name on a wide and increasing 
variety of products that are 
pacemaking in quality. 
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Senator La Follette’s Drive to Sell His Colleagues Modern Ways 
..- A Job for New Chief Justice Vinson in Healing Court's Feuds 


ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, is trying to per- 
suade Congress to modernize its ways of 
doing business. As the Senator, and a size- 
able group with him, see it, congressional 
methods, however time-hallowed, have 
grown creaky, cumbersome and inadequate 
to the times. He is the author of a bill 
to make Congress more efficient and bet- 
ter equipped to cope with the great vol- 
ume of highly complex problems now 
arising. His bill has just come up in the 
Senate for a sort of preliminary discussion. 
It will be debated again next session, for 
congressional reorganization is a persistent 
subject. 

Consequently, it is well to know what 
is involved, and become better acquainted 
with the man who, with many difficulties 
ahead, is leading the fight for it. 

Veteran. At 51, Mr. La Follette is a 
veteran of 20 years’ service in the Senate. 

















—White in Akron Beacon Journal 


THE SPEED DEMON 


Only five other Senators have served 
longer than he. In addition, he was secre- 
tary to his famous father, the first Senator 
Robert M. La Follette. As a result of this 
long association with Capitol Hill, he 
knows what makes the congressional ma- 
chinery turn and what clog and impede it. 
He also knows the obstacles to any effort 
to change congressional procedures. 
Difficulties. Senator La Follette says 
it is easy to obtain a general agreement 
that congressional procedures should be 
simplified and modernized. But getting 
votes for specific changes is something else. 
The La Follette plan would reduce the 
number of congressional committees from 
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81 to 34. Senate committees would be cut 
from 33 to 16. The positions of committee 
chairmen, powerful and influential men in 
the Senate, would be jeopardized. Oppo- 
sition would come, too, from as many or 
more Senators, high on the committee 
seniority lists, who look forward to be- 
coming chairmen later. 

This group looks suspiciously, too, at 
proposals that would limit the power of 
a committee chairman to avoid hearings 
on bills he does not like, and to pigeon- 
hole measures approved by the committee 
through the simple device of neglecting to 
report them to the Senate. 

But Senator La Follette’s proposal is 
more fundamental than this. At present, 
the jurisdiction of the 33 Senate commit- 
tees often is vague. There are duplications 
and overlappings and rows over which 
committee should have charge of an im- 
portant bill. The Senator would end this 
situation by consolidating committees with 
related functions, and sharply defining the 
jurisdictions of the new groups. 

At present, too, a Senator sometimes 
holds membership on as many as six com- 
mittees. He may be burdened with a wide 
variety of problems and find it difficult to 
specialize in a particular field of legisla- 
tion. Committee meetings often conflict 
with each other, and the Senator must 
choose between them. Under the new 
setup, no Senator would have more than 
one or two committees, and hence would 
have time to become thoroughly familiar 
with particular legislative problems. 

To look further at Senator La Follette’s 
proposals: 

Party responsibility. The plan pro- 
poses the formal establishment in each 
house of a Democratic and a Republican 
policy-making committee. Through this 
mechanism, party attitudes and party re- 
sponsibilities would be clearly defined. 
Members who frequently, or even oc- 
casionally, vote against the party leader- 
ship do not like this idea. It would make 
them conspicuous as party bolters. 

In the present situation, it is probable 
that, with Southern conservatives domi- 
nating the Democrats in Congress, the 
policy written by the Democratic com- 
mittees might conflict with the legislative 
aims of the Truman Administration. 

The Congressman’s job. Senator La 
Follette is anxious to lighten the work load 
of the individual Congressman. The latter 
often is snowed under with requests for 
special services from his constituents. 
The La Follette plan would remedy this 
by giving each member of the House an 
administrative assistant, at $8,000 annu- 
ally, to attend to such duties. The idea 


appeals to many members. Some wonder, 
however, whether the assistant, doing the 
favors for the constituents, would not be- 
come more popular than the Congressman, 
with unfortunate results at election time. 

Salaries. The plan would raise con- 
gressional salaries from $10,000 to $15,000, 
and give the Congressman some tax de- 
ductions he does not now enjoy—such as 
rent paid for a house in Washington, as 
a necessary business expense. This, nat- 
urally, is a highly popular provision. Con- 
gressmen are skittish about raising their 
own pay, however, and are unlikely to 
take any such action before -the elections 
of next autumn. 

Government finances. Congressional 
control of Government finances would be 
tightened. A spending limit would be fixed 
for each fiscal year after a report by the 
appropriations and taxation committees. 
The limit could be exceeded only by a 
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—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis 
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record vote. This appeals to economy ad- 
vocates. Hearings on appropriation bills, 
historically secret, would be opened to the 
public, and the possibilities of logrolling 
consequently reduced. The latter aspect 
may arouse some opposition. 

Other features of Senator La Fol- 
lette’s measure have general approval. 
They involve providing larger and more 
expert staffs for committees, enlarging the 
legislative reference service and, in gen- 
eral, providing the members with quick 
access to facts and knowledge necessary 
to legislative decisions. 

Omissions. The plan, over all, has been 
criticized because of its omissions. It 
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makes no mention of abolishing the senior- 
ity rule under which a committee chair- 
manship goes to the committee member of 
the majority party who has been on the 
committee longest. Similarly, it ignores 
the much-disputed position of dominance 
of the House Rules Committee. And there 
is no mention of limiting debate in the 
Senate. On the first two of these points, 
Senator La Follette’s committee found 
itself in wide disagreement, and it was not 
empowered to make recommendations for 
ending Senate filibusters. 

Senator La Follette’s task. Under all 
these circumstances, Mr. La _ Follette’s 
problem is to convince his fellow legisla- 
tors that the general congressional need 
for an overhauling outweighs individual 
objections to details. This has begun in 
debate and probably will be continued in 
talks with other Senators. 

The Senator, skillful in debate, also is 
effective in personal conferences. He is 
popular with his colleagues, who know him 
as a conscientious, hard-working legislator, 
and a pleasant, agreeable companion. The 
bill’s progress, nevertheless, is expected to 
be slow. 

Meanwhile, at home in Wisconsin, the 
Senator faces an unusual political situa- 
tion. 

Election prospects. Nurtured in the 
liberalism and political independence of 
his father, the younger La Fotlette won 
election to the Senate as a Republican in 
a special election in 1925 and the regular 
election of 1928. By 1934, he and others 
in Wisconsin, who, like the elder La Fol- 


*lette, long had dreamed of a third party, 


revived the Progressive Party, and allied it 
with the New Deal. 

Mr. La Follette came back to the Sen- 
ate as a Progressive in that year and again, 


with President Roosevelt’s support, in 
1940. Meanwhile, a Republican-Demo- 
cratic coalition broke the Progressive 


Party’s hold on the Wisconsin State Gov- 
ernment. The party began disintegrating, 
and finally was dissolved a few months ago. 
Seeking re-election this year, Mr. La 
Follette has returned to the Republican 
Party, and is running in the Republican 
primary. The State Republican organiza- 
tion laid out no welcome mats for him. 
Instead, it selected its own candidate, 
Joseph R. McCarthy, a 36-year-old circuit 
court judge, and is backing him. 
Opposition. There is additional op- 
position from two other sources. Wisconsin 
clings to the isolationism that the elder 
La Follette taught it. The son was an iso- 
lationist before World War II, but has 
shifted his. position. He voted for the 
United Nations Charter, although critical 
of the Security Council veto provisions. 
He has voted for all other measures in- 
volved in international co-operation, ex- 
cept the British loan. In that case, he sup- 
ported a proposal that Britain be given a 


$1,000,000,000 gift instead of a loan, as 
he thought the latter would make for 
hard feelings between the two countries 
over the years. 

Opposition also is coming from some 
groups within the AFL and CIO in Mil- 
waukee. This comes as a surprise to the 
Senator’s Washington friends, for he has 
voted consistently with labor, and con- 
ducted a long investigation that resulted 
in the elimination of many repressive tac- 
tics that employers were using to fight the 
unions. Senator La Follette thinks the 
present opposition comes from extreme 
left-wing units within the unions, units 
that dislike his cviticisms of Russia. 

Prospects. The Senator says his work- 
ers in Wisconsin make rather optimistic 
reports as to his election prospects. These 
he is inclined to discount, and he obvious- 
ly is planning a vigorous campaign before 
the August 13 primary date. 

Meanwhile, his reorganization plan is 
before Congress and under increasing dis- 
cussion. Sooner or later, Senator La Fol- 
lette is confident, many of its provisions 
will be adopted. 


Liberal Chief Justice 
FRED M. VINSON, a veteran in the 


public service, now becomes Chief Justice 
of the United States and pushes the center 
of Supreme Court thought and philosophy 
a little further leftward. Mr. Vinson, at the 
same time, assumes a dismaying burden of 
headachy problems. He is confronted with 
the difficult task of pulling together a 
deeply disrupted Court. A growing volume 
of litigation, especially in tax cases, em- 
phasizes a need for measures to keep the 
Court caught up with its docket. Criti- 
cisms of the tribunal and its work have 
been many, and Mr. Vinson undoubtedly 
will be interested in diminishing them. 

What the problems are and how he may 
go about solving them are subjects of 
much speculation. The man is well known 
for his work as Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and as Secretary of the Treasury. 
There are other details in his career, how- 
ever, that point to the future. 

New Dealer. As a member of the 
House of Representatives from Kentucky, 
Mr. Vinson was an almost undeviating 
New Dealer. He believes in the constitu- 
tionality of the measures for social and 
economic change put forward by President 
Roosevelt. His support of the New Deal 
even went so far as backing the 1937 bill 
to reorganize the Court he now is to head 
and appoint liberal members. On economic 
questions, he believes that, when free en- 
terprise fails to provide jobs for all, Gov- 
ernment must take up the slack. 

Mr. Vinson obviously stands to the left 
of his predecessor as Chief Justice, Harlan 
F.. Stone. Mr. Stone, a middle-of-the- 
roader, was the Court’s leading conserva- 
tive at the time of his death. Mr. Vinson, 
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on the basis of his record, may be expected 
to vote with the Court’s liberals. 

Roosevelt-Truman Court. The Court 
now consists in its entirety of men ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt or Presi- 
dent Truman. Mr. Roosevelt named a 
succession of eight liberals. Mr. Truman 
has named a liberal Republican, Harold H. 
Burton, who voted with Chief Justice 
Stone, and Mr. Vinson. 

Such appointments were expected to 
give the Court a unanimity such as it has 
not had in many years. The result, how- 
ever, has been quite the contrary, and in 
it lies one of Mr. Vinson’s basic problems. 

Dissents. The number of dissenting 
opinions has increased from year to year. 





—Harris & Ewing 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE U. S. 
ee. can a Kentuckian end the feuds? 


In the 1936-37 term, when the. row be- 
tween the Court and the New Deal was 
at its height, only 19 per cent of written 
opinions were accompanied by dissents. 
Growing year by year, the ratio reached 58 
per cent in the 1944-45 term. During the 
term now ending, the proportion has been 
as great or greater. 

A Chief Justice prefers to present a 
united court. In the present situation, Mr. 
Vinson will find that an extremely difficult 
task, 

Feuds. Members of the Court not only 
are in wide disagreement on many inter- 
pretations of law, but in some cases these 
differences have developed into personal 
feuds. After cases are heard and briefs 
received, the Court meets periodically in 
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For low production and shipping costs — 
and a greater joy in living for both your 
employes and yourself —Jocate your plant 
or branch in Colorado Springs. 


Colorado Springs has all the facilities 
for low production costs... efficient skilled 
labor, no city bonded debt, fuel and util- 
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raw materials readily accessible... It is 
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private session to discuss the law and the 
facts and reach decisions. 

For many years these sessions have pro- 
duced much argument, some of it learned, 
some of it bitter, some of it personal. One 
function of the Chief Justice is to smooth 
over narrow differences of opinion, narrow 
distinctions in legal interpretation and 
bring as many judges as possible into 
agreement. 

Chief Justice Stone found this increas- 
ingly difficult to do as bickering within the 
Court increased. The situation had reached 
such a point, in fact, that two former 
members of the Court advised Mr. Truman 
against naming any of the present Supreme 
Court Justices to the Chief Justiceship, lest 
one faction or the other be aggrandized. 

Left-right division. The liberal bloc, 
which Mr. Vinson is expected to join in 
many cases, is composed of Associate Jus- 
tices Hugo L. Black, William O. Douglas 
and Frank Murphy. Often the group is 
joined by Associate Justice Wiley Rut- 
ledge. At the conservative end of the line- 
up are Associate Justices Felix Frankfurter 
and Burton. Associate Justice Stanley 
Reed swings from one group to the other, 
sometimes holding a balance of power. 

The liberal group is strengthened and 
perhaps made dominant by Mr. Vinson’s 
appointment. Present tendencies in some 
classes of cases appear to be strengthened. 

Issues and tendencies. The Court is 
strongly inclined to uphold the orders of 
governmental regulatory bodies. It gives 
the broadest possible interpretation to the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, on 
which Government regulation of business 
usually rests. It upholds the Government 
in most antitrust suits, and in tax cases it 
sustains the taxing authority, whether 
municipal, State or national. In civil lib- 
erties cases, there is a growing tendency to 
find for the individual, as against the 
Government. 

Criticisms. A common criticism by law- 
yers, and one that is being raised against 
Mr. Vinson, is that too few Justices are 
men with an intimate and practical knowl- 
edge of the law, acquired by day-to-day 
law practice. The criticism is that too many 
are politicians, or theorists and philoso- 
phers. This, it is contended, is one cause 
of the minute differences of outlook that 
lead to dissenting opinions and have caused 
the Court’s deep division. 

Mr. Vinson was a small-town lawyer in 
his earlier days. For eighteen years, with 
the exception of one two-year term when 
he was defeated for office, he was a mem- 
ber of the House. In 1938, President 
Roosevelt appointed him to the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
where he served five years, before being 
called from the bench to become Director 





' of Economic Stabilization. 


Tax expert. There is, however, one 
branch of the law in which Mr. Vinson is 
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for your purpose. 
Clair's chemists are y 
producing new adhesives from 
natural rubber, rubber reclaim and syn- 
thetic rubber, for special purposes. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


A complete description of the 
rubber cements in the St. 
Clair line are included in this 
new catalog. Write for your 
copy today-it will aid you in 
finding the ideal adhesive for 
your processing. 


ST. CLAIR RUBBER CO. 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DEPT. U-12 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 

















FABRIC COATERS « MOLDED GOODS « ADHESIVES 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th &NSts.,N.W., Washington7,D.C. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


iy 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 7, 1946, The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 





175th Consecutive Dividend pa 
by The Texas. Company and its 
predecessor. 





May 24, 1946 
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deeply learned. That is tax law. While in 
Congress, Mr. Vinson was intimately con- 
nected with the writing of a succession of 
tax laws. For several years before he left 
the House, he was chairman of the Ways 
and Means subcommittee on taxation. He 
was intensely interested in the subject and 





followed developments closely while on the 
bench. 

In fact, both the White House and con- 
gessional leaders consulted him extensive- 
ly on the formulation of the pay-as-you-go 
tax plan, and the institution of the with- 
holding tax. He wrote one draft of a law, 
and many of its basic ideas and some of 
its language were embodied in the law 
finally passed. 

When he was director of Economic 

Sabilization and later of War Mobiliza- 
tion, it was one of Mr. Vinson’s duties to 
advise Congress on wartime taxes. More 
recently, he has had the same responsibil- 
ity as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Tax cases. Cases involving taxes are 
owing both in number and in complexity. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue deals 
vith some 500,000 disputes a year. High 
wartime rates and tax payments furnish 
an incentive to litigation which the courts 
ae said already to be feeling. 

The Supreme Court reviews tax cases 
oly in instances in which the circuit 
courts of appeals disagree. Even so, a 
lage number of cases ordinarily comes to 





the Court, due to. confusion as to how such 
complex law should be interpreted. As 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Vinson set 
a committee of outside experts to work 
veking methods of reducing tax liti- 
gation. 

Party division. While Mr. Vinson’s 
pointment was warmly applauded ‘n 
(Congress, some objections were raised be- 
cause Mr. Truman did not appoint a Re- 
publican. The party division is eight 
Democrats to one Republican. Since Mr. 
Truman had named the one Republican 
member, Mr. Burton, indicating he was 
aware of the Democratic preponderance, 
there had been some expectation that an- 
other member of that party might be ap- 
pointed, 
| Geographical division. With Mr. 
‘inson, Kentucky now has two members 
of the Court. The other is Associate Jus- 
tice Reed. Associate Justice Rutledge was 
bon in Kentucky, but his adult career 

vas in the West. Otherwise, the justices 

te from Alabama, Massachusetts, Wash- 
ugton, Michigan, New York and Ohio. 

Mr. Vinson‘s future. Mr. Vinson is a 
quiet, congenial man with a gift for mak- 
ing friends. At the same time, he is hard- 
Norking, painstaking and studious. These 









hte qualities that might be helpful in an 
tort to weld the Court into a more uni- 
led agency. But the cleavages are deep, 
and prospects are that the Court’s dissen- 
‘ons are hardly at an end. 
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ACF-BRILL 
MOTORS CORP» 


A CHALLENGE 
TO 


TRADITIONAL METHODS 
OF SHEET METAL PRODUCTION 


To the manufacturer of products in- 
volving sheet metal parts of high 
strength alloys of low ductility, the 
CECOSTAMP offers entirely new 
production methods that, for the past 
ten years have been accomplishin 
revolutionary results in the aircraft 
industry. 
A HIGH PRODUCTION, IMPACT-TYPE STAMP 
For moderate runs or for finishing 
Operations on long runs, the CECO- 
STAMP is being installed in many of 
the country’s important sheet metal 
shops. 
INEXPENSIVE, EASILY MADE DIES 
Dies can be made quickly, easily and 
inexpensively of lead, zinc, Kirksite 
and similar metals that can be 
molded. Dies are salvageable. 
SPRINGY METALS PERMANENTLY SET 
No matter how springy or re- 
silient the sheet may be, a blow 
from the CECOSTAMP will re- 
sult in a permanent set. 

Write for complete details 


CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 
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AMERICAN 


8! Plant Need eaten 


; a Fence? 

Send for our illustrated catalog, and learn| A PRODUCT OF NEW YORK STATE 
about important and exclusive features of zy Li N a 

Anchor Chain Link Fence: Deep-Driven hy! RN 
Anchors, which hold fence permanently 
erect and in line; Square Frame Gates, 
amazingly free from warping and sagging ; 
Square Terminal Posts and U-Bar Line 
Posts, which increase strength and dura- 
bility. Also shows many types and indus- 
trial uses . . . pictures prominent installa- 
tions . . . contains Anchor Chain Link } 
diagrams and specification tables. Ask for | 
Book No. 110. Anchor Post Products, Inc., | 
6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. | 


Anchor Fence | 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE | 
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BRUXELLES 1697 PARIS 1900 BRUXELLES 1910 


ONE OF THE WORLDS 
GREAT CHAMPAGNES 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
RHEIMS ,NEW YORK 
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Warner Gear 


ner Corpor 


@ Cash savings of thousands of dollars 
a year, to say nothing of important sav- 
ings in time, earlier closing of the books 
and greatly improved records ?. . were 
the results obtained by this company’s 
use of National machines. 

Early in 1943, five National Account- 
ing Machines started on the preparation 
of all pre-payroll work, payroll writing, 
labor cost distribution, material cost 
distribution, Social Security and with- 
holding tax reports and State Unem- 
ployment Insurance reports for close to 
3,000 factorv employees. They also 
handled all payroll work for about 350 
foremen and office staff as well as 100 
executives. 

So satisfactory was the work of these 
National Accounting Machines that 
eight more were ordered. These prepare 
the purchase and disbursement records, 
material scheduling and production 
control records as well as factory costs 


Division, 
ation 





and special plant order costs. Tool 
scheduling is also effectively controlled 
through this equipment. 

The Warner Gear Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation is one of many 
famous concerns reporting better re- 
sults and important savings from the 
use of National Accounting Machines. 
For every plan of industrial payroll ac- 
counting, large or small, and for all 
types of accounting in other businesses 
as well, there is an appropriate National 
Accounting Machine. Let a National 
representative examine your needs and 
make recommendations, without cost 
or obligation to you. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 


ACCC C ING — 
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Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the Warner Gear Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation 
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Making business easier for 
Written fo 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The next wave of labor disputes, probably of strikes, will follow closely 
on the wave now running out; will give the country little respite from trouble, 

However, it is to be 1947 before basic industries have their new troubles, 
before steel, coal, railroads and most auto companies face new strikes. 

Result is that most industries should be able to get going in a big way 
during the months just ahead. Acute shortages should begin to be relieved in 
this period before industries such as steel are closed down again. 

Despite present gloom, second half, 1946, is to be active and prosperous. 








Timetable of disputes and settlements shows thisS..... 

Lumber workers, CIO, are settling without strike in the Northwest. They 
get another 5 cents an hour. AFL probably will get the same and not strike. 

Building trades, AFL, are signing up. Construction is not likely to be 
tied up by strikes any time soon on a nation-wide scale. Strikes will be local. 

Textile workers, CIO, threaten an August strike, but may mediate. 

Woolen mills face an August dispute and maybe a strike. 

Meat-packing contracts expire August 11, and a strike now seems probable. 
That can be another bad strike and one that the country will feel. 

Chrysler, in automobiles, has a contract that can be reopened on 60 days’ 
notice by the United Auto Workers. That can be start of new trouble. 

General Motors and Ford, however, have contracts running to May, 1947. 

Steel is bound by a contract running to Feb. 15, 1947. 

Glass industry runs under contract to Feb. 1, 1947. 

Bituminous coal will be under a contract extending to next April l. 

Oil, aluminum, rubber, shoes and leather, some chemicals, are operating 
under contracts that can be reopened if "economic conditions" change. This is 
a sign of new negotiations and disputes if price rises prove to be extensive. 





























This broad generalization can be made about the strike outlook: 

If price rises are moderate in second half, 1946, strikes will ease. 

If prices skyrocket, strike trouble will break out in a big way. 

Workers, even under contract, have ways to force wage adjustments if they 
become irritated, or if squeezed by inflation. Slowdowns, refusal to work any 
overtime, general interference with production are methods that have been used 
in the past, and in which union leaders are practiced. 

Future labor trouble, therefore, is closely related to price prospects, 
to trends that now develop in the cost of living for workers. 











Living costs, very definitely, are rising now and will go on rising. 

If price control is moderately effective after July l..... 

A commodity-price rise of 10 to 15 per cent then is probable for 1946. 

A living-cost rise of 6 to 8 per cent is suggested on that basis. 

A wage rise of about 15 per cent thus would give workers a margin; would 
avoid pressure for any broad new wage demands of the kind that force strikes. 

That then would suggest a fairly calm 1946 second half. 











If, however, price control cracks up, as it might after July lee. 
A _commodity-price rise of 15 to 25 per cent then is probable for 1946. 
A _living-cost rise of 10 to 12 or 15 per cent could be expected. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSILNESS-- (Continued) 


Labor leaders, in that case, would argue that the wage gains of 1946 were 
offset by living-cost gains, so that the time had come to push new wage demands. 
Trouble is ahead on that basis. OPA officials, infact, insist that 
a price rise of 50 to 150 per cent is ahead if price controls end. That seems 
to be much exaggerated, but, if the rise should be as much as 25 per cent, 

there is to be great pressure for new demands and new strikes. 





History of price rises following two wars shows this: 

After World War I, with no controls, wholesale commodity prices rose 22.5 
per. cent and living costs rose 27 per cent in an 18-month period. 

After World War II, with controls, wholesale prices in 9 months have risen 
4.8 per cent, and living costs about 1 per cent, as measured by official index. 

A more rapid price rise is developing now. 

Even so, a rise greater than that following World War I is not probable. 
A rise of that extent might come if all price control ended. A smaller rise is 
to be expected if price control continues after July 1 in a workable form. 

Prospect is for continued price control on some workable basis. 











If Congress really does to OPA what it now plans to do: 

Dealer discounts will be restored to "normal," with no squeeze permitted. 

Maximum-average-price rule, to force low-cost product output, will end. 

Decontrol of prices will begin after July 1, under a board, not one man. 

Livestock, dairy products, poultry, eggs, feed and feed products probably 
will be taken from control June 30, 1946. But: Recontrol can, and probably 
will, be imposed when and if the Secretary of Agriculture recommends. It is 
doubtful if all of these farm-product price controls will end. 

Profit guarantee will not be written into law to apply to each product. 

Rent control will stay, but hotels will get some relief. 














In case of subsidy payments, largely to producerS..eec. 
Coffee subsidy is scheduled to end, to be replaced by a price rise. 
Rubber subsidy of $31,000,000 will remain for South America and Africa. 
Copper, lead and zine subsidy of $100,000,000 will remain. 
Other subsidy payments of $969,000,000 will be authorized for farm products 
against about $1,750,000,000 requested. No farm subsidy can be increased. 
When a subsidy is removed, a comparable price increase is to be permitted. 
If food subsidies are removed, which they won't be: 
Round steak would go up 12 cents a pound; pork chops, 6; lamb chops, 7. 
Butter would go up another 11 cents; cheese, 8 cents; milk, 2 to 4 cents. 
Bread would rise 1 cent a loaf; sugar, a cent a pound. 
These food subsidies will be reduced, not eliminated, so that price rises 
are unlikely to be as great as that attributable to subsidy removal. 














Price-control uncertainties should end within the next 2 or 3 weeks. 

A veto of the Price Act Congress approves is possible, but not probable. 

Once the price outlook is more stabilized the flow of goods should improve 
much more rapidly; should add to the favorable prospect for second half, 1946. 

However, there is a growing opinion that the troubles of first half, 1946, 
the strikes, the cost increases, the price Squeezes and disparities have laid 
the ground for a sharp, short depression to hit early in 1947. 

An upset could occur that soon, but it seems’ improbable. There is much 
more prospect that things will ride along until late 1947; that the adjustment 
needed to shake some of the water and air out of the present situation will 
come more nearly 18 or 24 rather than 6 or 8 months from the present. 








John Snyder, as Treasury Secretary, will take a conservative line on tax 
policy, on interest-rate policy, on budget and spending policy. Mr. Snyder 
is more, rather than less, conservative than Fred Vinson. 
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Old-fashioned hospitality was more than liverica 

@ coachmen and bewhiskered doormen .. . it was a 
gracious way of being a host... a manner of living 
that the Pennsylvania has kept alive in a hurrying 
world of taxicabs and revolving doors! 











2 And, although you won’t find assistant managers 


e bowing to you from behind white beards . . . you 
will find the Pennsylvania personnel as courteous 
as any of the old school. It’s one place where you 
really are a guest these days! 








3 Time was when this elevated copper tub was the 
e 


last word in bathing comfort. What a contrast to 
your modern Pennsylvania bathroom where you 
relax in plenty of hot water, and enjoy an abun- 
dance of snowy white towels in surroundings per- 
snikity clean! 


4 








The upper-berth bed and corner washstand were 


e comforts provided by a gracious host. This tra- 
dition of providing the finest is maintained today 
in the Pennsylvania hotel. For instance: the 537- 
coil spring mattress that assures you of one of 
the most restful nights ever! 
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Gone are the grapevine chandeliers and curlicue 
furniture. But the sumptuous meals remain. . . 
with the full-bodied flavor of old-fashioned cook- 
ing. Served, too, with all the graciousness of old. 
In all good things the Pennsylvania is very, very 
old-fashioned. But with all the latest improve- 
ments. And we think you'll like it that way! 
















: 
HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


domes H. McCabe, Genera? 
The Statler Hotel ; Manager 















HELP YOUR COUNTRY, HELP YOURSELF 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 











Can your business afford 
to ship by AIR now? 


Your questions answered by a reliable air cargo organization—which 
has $1,120,000 paid-in capital, 10 new Curtiss Commando Planes, carry- 
ing 52 tons each; 300 employees, including 60 Airline-Rated Pilots— 


SLICK AIRWAY S§S, 


CONTRACT AIR CARGO CARRIERS 








in Cc. 








Carrying volume freight to and from major agricultural and industrial areas 


ARE WE reading your mind? Have you won- 
dered whether or not you could economically 
use air transportation to distribute your produce 
or merchandise? Well, you can! Here’s one cargo 


ARE BUSINESS LEADERS DOING IT? 


XI 


YES 


LI 


NO 


Many large, nationally-known shippers as well 
as smaller ones are using Slick’s contract air 
freight service. Ask our sales representatives to 
tell you about the growing list of shippers who 
are now regular customers. Cargoes now carried 
by Slick include national magazines, department 
store merchandise, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
machinery, pharmaceuticals, furniture, hardware, 
seafoods, etc. In short—a wide variety of ship- 
pers are regularly using Slick to gain new markets, 
fight competition, get better prices! 


DO EXPERIENCED MEN DO THE JOB? 


YES 


LI 


NO 


SHIP THE SLICK WAY. ..@y Gir/ 
cA 


The men of Slick Airways are largely veterans 
of the Army’s Air Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service. Slick’s organiza- 
tion also includes men with years of experience 
in every line of transportation and freight haul- 
ing: air cargo, rail freight, trucking, marine and 
express. Thus, customers have a valuable, ready 
resource of practical shipping experience to draw 
upon for advice and suggestions on such matters 
as cost comparisons, packaging, cost savings, etc. 
The dependability of Slick’s service is assured 
by its own maintenance department— which in- 
cludes top-flight aircraft-factory engineers and 
mechanics with the highest C.A.A. ratings. 





air line that has the ability to do your job. This 
large organization is specializing in safety, de- 
pendability and service to you. It is business- 


like, tested and proved. 


ARE CHARGES IN LINE YET? 


wm You can ship by Slick—at prices comparable to 
ZN the fastest surface transportation rates. Slick 
YES specializes in hauling volume freight, made pos- 

sible by the great carrying capacity of its fleet of 
[] 10 Commando planes—the same type planes that 

flew the Hump to China. Each hauls a payload 
NO of 11,000 pounds—5 14 tons. Slick’s administra- 


tive and operational overhead is tailored to meet 
the needs of the bulk air freight shippers. From 
its over-all reduction in operating cost, shippers 
benefit in economical air transportation. 


IS SERVICE DEPENDABLE? 


XI 


YES 


LI 


NO 


You can be sure your shipments will arrive as 
planned. Slick operates for the sole purpose of 
hauling your freight—efficiently and conven- 
iently. No other payload factors are permitted 
to interfere with getting your freight through. 
Slick also flies the most direct route—where 
weather conditions are best. Each plane carries 
two Airline-Rated pilots plus a rated mechanic, 
trained to supervise handling of your cargo. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? After contractual details are 
arranged, all you do is advise the nearest Slick Airways office 
when you wish to ship. Prices are quoted on an airport to airport 
basis, or if you wish, Slick can provide pick-up and delivery service. 


Atrwarys, Puc. 











CONTRACT AIR CARGO CARRIERS 


TELEPHONE, WRITE OR WIRE ONE OF THESE SLICK SALES OFFICES * GENERAL OFFICES: W. B. Langmore, V. P. in Charge of Sales, Alamo 
Airport or Milam Bldg., San Antonio, Texas, Tel. Travis 3307 or Fannin 5371 * NEW YORK: W. A. Marr, 42 Broadway, Tel. Whitehall 3-6586 
BOSTON: R. M. Jenney, Agent, 12 India St., Tel. Hancock 8150 * CHICAGO: R. C. Stockton, 105 S. LaSalle St., Tel. Franklin 4782 * DETROIT: 
H. F. Smith, Jr., 1956 Buhl Bldg., Tel. Cadillac 8963 * MILWAUKEE: R. S. Johnson, 5137 W. Roosevelt Dr., Tel. Hilltop 5676 * LOS ANGELES: 
T. E. Bassett, 112 W. 9th St., Tel. Tucker 2086 * SAN FRANCISCO: L. Avila, 210 Post St., Tel. Exbrook 3620 * SAN ANTONIO: Parkman 
Sayward, Milam Bldg., Tel. Travis 3307 * DALLAS: J. M. Tuggle, 931 Terminal St., Tel. Central 7330 © FT. WORTH: J. M. Tuggle, 2728 Marigold St., 
Tel. 2-7494 * HOUSTON: H. L. Borden, 2109 Kipling Ave., Tel. Jackson 2-6625 * HARLINGEN, TEXAS: A. J. Knudson, 312 E. Harrison, Tel. 794 
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THE CASE BILL: CENTER OF FIGHT 
ON LABOR-CONTROL ISSUE 


Full Text of Measure as Sent to the White House 





The Case bill, passed by large majorities in 
both houses of Congress, represents the first 
successful effort on the part of Congress to 
enact a bill that provides formal machinery 
for mediating labor disputes and that imposes 
some restraints upon the power of labor unions. 
Full text of the bill is printed here so that the 
reader can find for himself what all of the 
argument is about. 

This bill provides the framework around 
which mediation machinery eventually will be 
built. The bill itself, however, was strongly 
attacked by labor-union leaders and became 
the test in this period of whether a member of 
Congress or the President was to be classed as 
siding with labor leaders or siding against them. 





Basically, the Case bill is designed to set up 
a Federal Mediation Board with power to en- 
force a waiting period of 60 days on employers 
and employes while an effort is made to work 
out a settlement of a dispute that threatens a 
strike. There is no machinery to force a settle- 
ment of any kind, however, and unions are 
left free to strike after the effort at mediation 
has failed, if it does fail. 

There are penalties, however, for workers who 
strike during the 60-day waiting period. They 
may be discharged, with loss of certain benefits 
under the Wagner Act. Also, the bill seeks to 
check the unionization of foremen by denying 
protection of the Wagner Act to foremen who 
join unions of rank-and-file workers. 








AN ACT 


TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE 
MEDIATION OF LABOR DISPUTES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Congress hereby declares that the 
objectives of this Act are to encourage settlement of dis- 
putes between labor and managment by collective bar- 
gaining and by conciliation, mediation, and voluntary 
arbitration, thereby minimizing industrial strife, strikes, 
and lock-outs. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) When used in this Act— 

(1) The term “commerce” means trade, traffic, com- 
merce, transportation, or communication among the sev- 
eral States, or between the District of Columbia or any 
Territory of the United States and any State or other 
Territory, or between any foreign country and any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any Territory or between points 
in the same State but through any other State or any 
Territory or the District of Columbia or any foreign 
country. 

(2) The term “industry affecting commerce” means 
any industry or activity in commerce or in which a 
labor dispute would burden or obstruct commerce or 
tend to burden or obstruct commerce or the free flow 
of commerce. 

(3) The terms “labor dispute” includes any disagree- 
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ment, or any dispute, concerning terms, tenure, or condi- 
tions of employment, regardless of whether the contest- 
ants or disputants stand in the proximate relation of 
employer and employee. 

(4) The term “employer” includes any person acting in 
the interest of an employer, directly or indirectly, but 
shall not include the United States, or any State or 
political subdivision thereof, or any labor organization 
(other than when acting as an employer) , or anyone act- 
ing in the capacity of officer or agent of such labor organ- 
ization. 

(5) The term “employee” shall include any employee, 
and shall not be limited to the employees of a particular 
employer, and shall include any individual whose work 
has ceased as a consequence of, or in connection with, any 
current labor dispute or because of any unfair labor prac- 
tice, and who has not obtained any other regular and 
substantially equivalent employment, but shall not include 
any individual employed as an agricultural laborer, or in 
the domestic service of any family or person at his home, 
or any individual employed by his parent or spouse. 

(6) The term “representative” includes any individual 
or labor organization. 

(7) The term “labor organization” means any organ- 
ization of any kind or any agency or employee repre- 
sentation committee or plan, in which employees par- 
ticipate and which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers, concerning grievances. 
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labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or 
conditions of work. ‘ 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall not be applicable with 
respect to any matter which is subject to the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act as amended. 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Sec. 8 (a) In order to prevent or minimize interruptions 
of the free flow of commerce growing out of labor disputes, 
employers and employees and their representatives, in any 
industry affecting commerce, shall— 

(1) exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning rates of pay, hours, and working con- 
ditions, including provision for adequate notice of any pro- 
posed change in the terms of such agreements and provision 
for the final adjustment of grievances or questions regarding 
the application or interpretation of such agreements; 

(2) whenever a dispute arises over the terms or applica- 
tion of a collective-bargaining agreement and a collective- 
bargaining conference is requested by a party or prospective 
party thereto, arrange promptly for such a conference to be 
held not later than ten days after receipt of a written request 
therefor and endeavor in such conference to settle such dis- 
pute expeditiously; and 

(3) in case such dispute is not settled by conference, co- 
operate fully and promptly in such procedures as may be 
undertaken by the Federal Mediation Board under this Act 
for the purpose of aiding in a settlement of the dispute. 

(b) Whenever the Federal Mediation Board proffers its 
services for the purpose of aiding in a settlement of a labor dis- 
pute affecting commerce and until the Board certifies that its 
efforts at mediation are concluded or until sixty days have 
elapsed since the giving of notice asking a collective-bargaining 
conference between the parties regarding such dispute as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of this section, which- 
ever date occurs first, it shall be the duty— 

(1) of the employer or employers involved to refrain from 
any lock-out and to restore and maintain the rates of pay, 
hours, and working conditions which existed immediately prior 
to the time the dispute arose, except that changes agreed upon 
in writing with the employees or their representatives may 
be made; 

(2) of the employees and their representatives to refrain 
from any strike or concerted slow down of production. 

(c) Any employer who fails to perform the duties imposed 
on. him by subsection (b) of this section shall be deemed to 
have engaged in an unfair labor practice within the meaning of 
section 8 of the National Labor Relations Act, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is hereby authorized to utilize such 
powers as are granted to it by such Act to prevent and restrain 
such unfair labor practices. 

(d) Any employee who fails to perform the duties imposed 
on him by subsection (b) of this section shall lose his status as 
an employee of the employer engaged in the particular labor 
dispute in connection with which such employee’s failure oc- 
curred for the purposes of sections_8, 9, and 10 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act: provided, That such loss of em- 
ployee status for such employee shall terminate if and when he 
is reemployed by such employer. 

(e) The penalties set forth in subsections (c) and (d) for 
failure to perform the duties imposed by this section shall be 
exclusive and no other legal or equitable remedy for such failure 
shall be available. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to re- 
quire an individual employee to render labor or service without 
his consent, nor shall anything in this Act be construed to make 
the quitting of his labor by an individual employee an illegal 
act; nor shall any court issue any process to compel the per- 
formance by an individual employee of such labor or service, 
without his consent; nor shall the quitting of labor by an em- 
ployee or employees in good faith because of the abnormally 
dangerous condition for work of the place of employment of 
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such employee or employees be deemed a strike under this 
section. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created in the Department of 
Labor a board to be known as the “Federal Mediation Board” 
(hereinafter called the “Board”). The Board shall be com- 
posed of five members who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of 


the original members of the Board shall be appointed for a term 


of one year, one for a term of two years, one for a term of three 
years, one for a term of four years, and one for a term of five 
years. Their successors shall be appointed for terms of five years, 
except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of any member’s term shall be appointed only 
for the unexpired term of his predecessor. The President shall 
designate a member of the Board to act as Chairman. Any 
member of the Board may be removed by the President for 
neglect of duty, inefficiency, or malfeasance in office, but for no 
other cause 

(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not impair the authority 
of the remaining members to exercise all the functions of the 
Board, and three members shall at all times constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. The Board shall have an official 
seal. which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) The Board may from time to time adopt, amend, and 
rescind such regulations and rules as may be necessary for the 
administration of its functions. 

(d) Each member of the Board shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $12,000 a year, together with necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses, or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, sub- 
ject to the provisions of law applicable thereto, while away from 
the principal office of the Board on official business. Members of 
the Board shall be eligible for reappointment, and shall not 
engage in any other business, vocation, or employment. 

(e) The Board shall make an annual report in writing to the 
Congress. 

(f) The Board may appoint and fix the compensation of such 
officers and employees and make such expenditures for sup- 
plies, facilities, and services as may be necessary to carry out 
its functions. Without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, the 
Board may appoint and fix the compensation of an executive 
director and such conciliators and mediators as may be necessary 
to carry out its functions. The Board may, subject to the civil- 
service laws, appoint such clerical and other personnel as may 
be necessary for the execution of its functions, and shall fix their 
compensation in accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. No officer or employee of the Board shall be com- 
petent to act as an arbitrator in any labor dispute. All ex- 
penditures of the Board shall be allowed and paid on pres- 
entation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the Chair- 
man or by any employee designated by the Board for that 
purpose. 

(g) The principal office of the Board shall be in the District 
of Columbia, but the Board may establish regional offices con- 
venient to localities in which labor controversies are likely to 
arise. The Board may by order, subject to revocation at any 
time, delegate any authority and discretion conferred upon it by 
this Act to any member, regional director, or other officer 
or employee of the Board. The Board may establish suitable 
procedures for cooperation with State and local mediation 
agencies. — 

(h) All mediation and conciliation functions of the Secretary 
of Labor or the United States Conciliation Service under section 
8 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a Department of Labor,” 
approved March 4, 1913 (U.S.C. title 29, sec. 51), and all fune- 
tions of the United States Conciliation Service under any other 
laws are hereby transferred to the Board, together with the 
personnel, records, property, and unobligated balances of ap- 
propriations, allocations, or other funds of the United States 
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Conciliation Service. Such transfer shall take effect upon the 
sixtieth day after the date of enactment of this Act. Such 
transfer shall not affect any proceedings pending before the 
United States Conciliation Service or any certification, order, 
rule, or regulation theretofore made by it or the Secretary 


of Labor. 


FUNCTIONS OF MEDIATION BOARD 


See. 5 (a) It shall be the duty of the Board, in order to pre- 
vent or minimize interruptions of the free flow of commerce 
growing out of labor disputes— 

(1) to encourage employers and employees in industries af- 
fecting commerce to make and maintain agreements concern- 
ing wages, hours, and conditions of employment, and to en- 
courage such employers and employees to settle their differ- 
ences by conferences between representatives of the parties 
and by other peaceful means without resort to strikes, lock- 
outs, or any form of violence; and 

(2) to assist parties to labor disputes in industries affect- 
ing commerce to settle such disputes through conciliation and 
mediation. 

(b), The Board may, in its discretion, proffer its services in 
any labor dispute in any industry affecting commerce, either 
upon its own motion or upon the request of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute. Whenever the Board does proffer its serv- 
ices in any such dispute, it shall be the duty of the Board 
promptly to put itself in communication with the parties and 
to use its best efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to bring 
them to agreement. 

(c) If the Board is not able to bring the parties to agree- 
ment by mediation or conciliation within a reasonable time, it 
shall seek to induce the parties voluntarily to submit the con- 
troversy to arbitration: Provided, That the failure or refusal of 
tither party to agree to arbitration shall not be deemed to be a 
violation of any duty or obligation imposed by this Act. Upon 
the request of the parties to the dispute the Board shall co- 
¢ rate with the parties in formulating an agreement for the 
arbitration of the dispute, in selecting an arbitrator or arbi- 
trators, and in making such other arrangements and in taking 
sich other action as may be necessary to provide for the arbi- 
tration of the dispute. When any labor dispute in an industry 
affecting commerce is submitted to arbitration pursuant to the 
uiggestion of the Board under this subsection, the Board, upon 
the request of the parties to the arbitration proceeding, shall 
pay so much of the compensation of the arbitrator or arbitrators 
and of the cost of reporting and preparing the transcript of the 
proceedings as does not exceed $500 in the aggregate in any one 
case. Any member of the Board and any officer or employee of 
the Board designated by the Board, is authorized to take ac- 
knowledgments of agreements to arbitrate. If arbitration at the 
request of the Board is refused by one or both parties, the Board 
shall at once notify the Secretary of Labor and both parties to 
the controversy, in writing, that its efforts at mediation and 
conciliation have failed. 

(d) Final adjustment by a method agreed upon by the 
parties is hereby declared to be the desirable method for set- 
tlement of grievance disputes arising over the application or 
interpretation of an existing collective bargaining agreement. 
The Board’s conciliation and mediation services should be uti- 
lized only as a last resort and in exceptional cases in the settle- 
ment of grievance disputes. Accordingly, whenever the Board, in 
its discretion, proffers its services in such a grievance dispute, the 
Board shall emphasize to the parties involved their obligation 
under this Act to provide in their agreements for the final 
adjustment of such grievance disputes, and shall, before at- 
tempting other methods of settlement, endeavor to induce 
the parties to submit such dispute to an umpire or adjustment 
board empowered to make a decision final and binding upon 
both parties. 

(e) The Board is authorized to furnish to employers, em- 
ployees, and other public and private agencies, information 
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concerning the practicability and desirability of establishing 
suitable agencies and methods to aid in the settlement of labor 
disputes by mediation, conciliation, arbitration, and other peace- 
ful means, whether or not such disputes are in industries affect- 
ing commerce; and the Board is further authorized, upon request, 
to furnish assistance in establishing and administering such 
agencies and. methods and in the conciliation and mediation and 
arbitration of such disputes. 


EMERGENCY COMMISSIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) When a labor dispute affecting commerce, in- 
volving a public utility whose rates are fixed by some govern- 
mental agency, is not settled or adjusted under the provisions of 
this Act, the Board shall determine whether the dispute threat- 
ens such a substantial interruption of an essential monopolized 
service as to make it necessary in the public interest to request 
the President to create an emergency commission. Whenever the 
Board makes such a determination and request, the President 
is hereby authorized to create and appoint an emergency com- 
mission to investigate and report respecting such disputes. Such 
commission shall be composed of such number of persons as may 
seem desirable to the President. No commissioner appointed 
shall be pecuniarily or otherwise privately or prejudicially in- 
terested in the employers or employees concerned in the dis- 
pute. The compensation of the commissioners shall be fixed by 
the President at an amount not exceeding $100 per day. Such 
an emergency commission shall be created separately for each 
dispute or for a group of disputes in the same industry pre- 
senting similar issues and pending at the same time. The com- 
mission shall investigate promptly the facts as to the disputes 
and make a report thereon to the President with its recom- 
mendations as to the manner in which such disputes should be 
adjusted. The commission’s recommendations shall be confined 
to wages, hours, and working conditions but it may describe in 
its report other issues not involving wages, hours, and working 
conditions which may be in dispute. The commission’s report 
shall be made within thirty days from the date of its appoint- 
ment, except that, with the approval of the parties to a dispute, 
the time for making a report may be extended by the President 
for an additional thirty days. The report of the commission 
shall be made public promptly by the President. 

(b) The Board shall provide for any commission appointed 
under this section such stenographic, clerical, and other assist- 
ance and such facilities, services, and supplies as may be neces- 
sary to enable the commission to perform its functions. Upon 
the conclusion of its work, the commission shall be dissolved 
and its records delivered to the custody of the Board. 

(c) Whenever the President appoints an emergency com- 
mission under this section to investigate a dispute, the duties 
of employers and employees and their representatives involved 
in such dispute, as set forth in section 3 (b) of this Act, shall 
continue until five days after such commission has submitted 
its report to the President, and the provisions of subsections 
(c), (d) and (e) of section 3 of this Act shall apply for such 
additional period of time. 


INTERFERENCE WITH TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Sec. 7. The Act entitled “An Act to protect trade and com- 
merce against interference by violence, threats, coercion, or in- 
timidation,” approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 979; U.S.C., 
1940 edition, title 18, secs. 420A-420E), is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Title | 


“Sec. 1. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘commerce’ means (1) commerce between 
any point in a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia and 
any point outside thereof, or between points within the same 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia but through any 
place outside thereof, and (2) commerce within the District 
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of Columbia or any Territory, and (3) all other commerce 
over which the United States has jurisdiction; and the term 
‘Territory’ means any Territory or possession of the United 
States. 

“(b) The term ‘robbery’ means the unlawful taking or ob- 
taining of personal property, from the person or in the presence 
of another, against his will, by means of actual or threatened 
force, or violence, of fear of injury, immediate or future, to his 
person or property, or property in his custody or possession, 
or the person or property of a relative or member of his fam- 
ily or of anyone in his comany at the time of the taking or 
obtaining. 

“(c) The term ‘extortion’ means the obtaining of property 
from another, with his consent, induced by wrongful use of 
actual or threatened force, violence, or fear, or under color of 
official right. 

“Sec. 2. Whoever in any way or degree obstructs, delays, or 
affects commerce, or the movement of any article or commodity 
in commerce, by robbery or extortion, shall be guilty of a felony. 

“Sec. 3. Whoever conspires with another or with others, or 
acts in concert with another or with others to do anything in 
violation of section 2 shall be guilty of a felony. 

“Sec. 4. Whoever attempts or participates in an attempt 
to do anything in violation of section 2 shall be guilty of a 
felony. 

“Sec. 5. Whoever commits or threatens physical violence to 
any person or property in furtherance of a plan or purpose 
to do anything in violation of section 2 shall be guilty of a 
felony. 

“Sec. 6. Whoever violates any section of this title shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than twenty years or by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or both. 


“Title Il 


“Nothing in this Act shall be construed to repeal, modify, or 
affect either section 6 or section 20 of an Act entitled ‘An Act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,’ approved October 15, 1914, 
or an Act entitled ‘An Act to amend the judicial code and to 
define and limit the jurisdiction of the courts in equity, and for 
other purposes,’ approved March 23, 1932, or an Act entitled 
‘An Act to provide for the prompt disposition of disputes be- 
tween carriers and their employees, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved May 20, 1926, as amended, or an Act entitled “An Act 
to diminish the causes of labor disputes burdening or obstruct- 
ing interstate or foreign commerce, to create a National Labor 
Relations Board, and for other purposes,’ approved July 5, 
1935.” 


RESTRICTIONS ON PAYMENTS TO LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) It shall be unlawful for any employer to pay or 
deliver, or to agree to pay or deliver, any money or other thing 
of value to any representative of any of his employees who 
are engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any representative of any em- 
ployees who are engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce to receive or accept, or to agree to receive 
or accept, from the employer of such employees any money or 
other thing of value. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall not be applicable (1) 
with respect to any money or other thing of value payable by an 
employer to any representative who is an employee or former 
employee of such employer, as compensation for, or by reason of, 
his services as an employee of such employer; (2) with respect 
to any amounts deducted from the compensation of any em- 
ployee and paid to a labor organization by an employer in pay- 
ment of dues or other membership fees payable by such em- 
ployee to such labor organization; or (3) with respect to money 
or other thing of value paid to a trust fund established by such 
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representative, for the sole and exclusive benefit of the em- 
ployees of such employer, and their families and dependents (or 
of such employees, families, and dependents jointly with the 
employees of other employers making similar payments and their 
families and dependents) , provided (A) such payments are held 
in trust for the purpose of paying, either from principal or in- 
come or both, for the benefit of employees, their families, and de- 
pendents, for medical or hospital care, pensions on retirement or 
death of employees, compensation for injuries or illness resulting 
from occupational activity, or insurance to provide any of the 
foregoing, or life insurance, disability and sickness insurance, or 
accident insurance; and (B) the detailed basis on which such 
payments are to be made is specified in a written agreement with 
the employer, and employees and employers are equally repre- 
sented in the administration of such fund, such agreement to 
contain a provision that in the event the employer and em- 
ployee groups deadlock on the administration of such fund, the 
two groups shall agree on an impartial umpire to decide such 
dispute, or in event of their failure to agree within a reasonable 
length of time, an impartial umpire to decide such dispute shall, 
on petition of either group, be appointed by the District Court 
of the United States for the district where the trust fund has its 
principal office, and shall also contain provisions for an annual 
audit of the trust fund, a statement of the results of which shall 
be available for inspection by interested persons at the prin- 
cipal office of the trust fund and at such other places as may 
be designated in such written agreement; and (C) such pay- 
ments meet the requirements for deduction by the employer un- 
der section 23 (a) or section 23 (p) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

(d) Any person who wilfully violates any of the provisions 
of this section shall upon conviction thereof be subject to a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or to imprisonment for not more than 
six months, or both. 

(e) The district courts of the United States and the United 
States courts of the Territories and possessions shall have juris- 
diction, for cause shown, and subject to the provisions of section 
17 (relating to notice to opposite party) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 
1914, as amended (U.S.C., title 28, sec. 381), to restrain viola- 
tions of this section, notwithstanding the provisions of sections 
6 and 20 of such Act of October 15, 1914, as amended (U.S.C, 
title 15, sec. 17, and title 29, sec. 52), and the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 23, 1932 (U.S.C., title 29, 
secs. 101-115). 

(f) As used in this section— 

(1) “Goods” means goods, wares, products, commodities, 
merchandise, or articles or subjects of commerce of any char- 
acter, or any part or ingredient thereof. 

(2) “Produced” means produced, manufactured, mined, 
handled, or in any other manner worked on in any State; and 
for the purposes of this section an employee shall be deemed 
to have been engaged in the production of goods if such em- 
ployee was employed in producing, manufacturing, mining, 
handling, transporting, or in any other manner working on such 
goods, or in any process or occupation necessary to the produc 
tion thereof, in any State. 

(3) “Representative” means any labor organization which, 
or any individual who, is authorized or purports to be author- 
ized to deal with an employer, on behalf of two or more of his 
employees, concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates 
of pay, hours of employment, or conditions of work; and any 
other organization or fund of which a majority of the officers 
are representatives or are members of a labor organization 
are elected or appointed by a representative. 

(g) This section shall not apply to any contract in force 00 
May 15, 1946, during the life of such contract. 
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* SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 9. (a) Section 2 (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act is amended by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “or any individual employed 
as «i supervisor.” 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is further amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(12) The term ‘supervisor’ means any individual having 
authority, in the interest of the employer— 

“(a) to hire, transfer, suspend, lay off, recall, promote, 
demote, discharge, assign, reward, or discipline not less than 
five employees of the employer, or to adjust their grievances, 
or to effectively recommend any such action; or 

“(b) to determine, or make effective recommendations 
with respect to, the amount of wages earned by not less than 
five employees, or to apply, or make effective recommenda- 
tions with respect to the application of, the factors upon the 
basis of which the wages of not less than five employees are 
determined, if in connection with the foregoing the exercise 
of such authority is not of a merely routine or clerical nature, 
but requires the use of independent judgment; 

but such term shall not include any individual in an occupation 
of a character which under prevailing custom prior to July 1, 
1935, was covered by collective-bargaining agreements.” 

(c) Nothing herein shall prohibit a supervisory employée 
from becoming or remaining a member of a labor organ- 
ization. 


SUITS AGAINST LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) Suits for violation of a contract concluded as 
the result of collective bargaining between an employer and a 
labor organization if such contract affects commerce as de- 
fned in this Act may be brought in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the parties. 

(b) Any labor organization whose activities affect commerce 
as defined in this Act shall be bound by the acts of its duly 
authorized agents acting within the scope of their authority 
from the said labor organization and may sue or be sued as an 
entity and in behalf of the employees whom it represents in the 
courts of the United States: Provided, That any money judg- 
ment against such labor organization shall be enforceable only’ 
against the organization as an entity and against its assets, and 
shall not be enforceable against any individual member or his 
issets. 

(c) For the purposes of this section district courts shall be 
leemed to have jurisdiction of a labor organization (1) in the 
district in which such organization maintains its principal office, 
wr (2) in any district in which its duly authorized officers or 
gents are engaged in promoting or protecting the interests of 
tmployee members. The service of summons, subpena, or other 
legal process upon such officer or agent shall constitute service 
upon the labor organization. 

(d) Any employee who participates in a strike or other in- 
lerference with the performance of an existing collective bar- 
gaining agreement, in violation of such agreement, if such strike 
or interference is not ratified or approved by the labor organiza- 
tion party to such agreement and haying exclusive bargaining 
tights for such employee, shall lose his status as an employee of 
the employer party to such agreement for the purposes of sec- 
tions 8, 9, and 10 of the National Labor Relations Act: Pro- 
vided, That such loss of status for such employee shall cease if 
and when he is reemployed by such employer. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


Sec. 11. (a) The second paragraph of section 20 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for ‘other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914, is amended by striking the period at the end 
thereof, inserting a colon, and adding the following: “Provided, 
That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed in any pro- 
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ceeding, civil or criminal, instituted under the antitrust laws to 
make unlawful any combination, contract, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade having as its purpose one or more of the ob- 
jects which are defined in section 6, subsection (1) or (2), as 
not being legitimate objects of labor, agricultural, or horti- 
cultural organizations.” 

(b) Section 6 of the Act entitled “An Act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, is amended by 
adding thereto the following paragraphs: 

“Tt shall not be within the legitimate objects of such organ- 
izations or of the officers, representatives; or members thereof 
to make any contract, or to engage in any combination or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of commerce if one of the purposes of such 
contract, combination, or conspiracy is— 

(1) by strikes, or threats to strike, or violence, or threats 
of violence, or by concerted refusal to use, handle, transport, 
or otherwise deal with specified articles or materials, (A) to 
force or require any employer, or any other individual, cor- 
poration, or partnership to cease using, selling, handling, trans- 
porting, or otherwise dealing in the products of any other 
producer, processor, or manufacturer, or (B) to force or 
require any employer to recognize, deal with, comply with 
the demands of, or employ members of, one labor or- 
ganization instead of another labor organization with which 
such employer has an effective collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. 

“(2) to join or combine with any person to fix prices, al- 
locate customers, restrict production, distribution or competi- 
tion, or impose restrictions or conditions upon the purchase, 
sale, or use of any material, machines, or equipment: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall prevent a labor organization 
from joining or combining with another labor organization or 
an agricultural or horticultural organization from joining or 
combining with another agricultural or horticultural organi- 
zation.” 

(c) The term “labor dispute” appearing in the Act of March 
23, 1932, entitled “An Act to amend the Judicial Code and to 
define and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes,” shall not be interpreted to include any dis- 
pute arising out of or in furtherance of any contract, combina- 
tion, or conspiracy under the antitrust laws described in para- 
graph (1) or (2) of section 6 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) For the guidance and information of interested 
representatives of employers, employees, and the general public, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
shall maintain a file of copies of (1) all available agreements 
reached as a result of mediation, conciliation, and arbitration 
of labor disputes; (2) all available arbitration agreements and 
awards in labor disputes; and (3) any other available collective 
labor agreements between employers and employees. Such file 
shall be open to inspection under appropriate conditions pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor. 

(b) The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Department of 
Labor shall be authorized and equipped to furnish upon request 
of the Federal Mediation Board, or employers, employees, or 
their representatives, all available data and factual information 
which may aid in the settlement of any labor dispute. 

(c) The Office of the Solicitor in the Department of Labor 
shall, upon request, furnish legal assistance to the Federal Medi- 
ation Board. 

Sec. 13. Such sums as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act are hereby authorized to be appropriated. 

Sec. 14. This Act may be cited as the “Federal Mediation 
Act of 1946.” 
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Veto Strategy on OPA Extension...Better Relations 
With Argentina? ... Mr. Wallace’s Hopes for 1948 


Mr. Truman is being sold on the 
theory that, if he will veto an amend- 
ed price-control plan, Congress will 
then be forced to pass a simple reso- 
lution before June 30, continuing price 
control for one year, just as it now is. 
The coalition in Congress now writing 
price-control amendments is ready to 
let price control die if the White 
House insists upon a veto. 


xk * 


John L. Lewis was invited to the 
White House to sign his contract with 
the Government so that the President 
could pose with him. Mr. Truman had 
been advised that he could make a hit 
with workers if he had his picture 
taken in the executive office with Mr. 
Lewis. Other labor leaders were not 
accorded that honor, and were not 
particularly pleased. Mr. Lewis did 
not seek the White House meeting. 


x k * 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secre- 
tary, is not happy over the fact that 
he has yet to figure prominently in 
the settlement of any major strike. 


xk k * 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, and 

_Fred Vinson, newly appointed to head 
‘the Supreme Court, were on the side 
of those who urged the President to 
veto the Case bill. They joined the 
group of advisers who opposed any 
clear-cut break with labor leaders. 
John Snyder, named to succeed Mr. 
Vinson as Treasury Secretary, and 
George Allen, RFC director and close 
presidential adviser, preferred to let 
the bill become law. 


xk * 


Senator George of Georgia, was 
among the prominent Democratic 
Senators who counseled the Presi- 
dent to let the Case bill become law; 
to criticize the bill in any terms he 
liked, but to avoid a further strain on 
his relations with Congress. 


xk * 


President Truman is being told by 
some of his close advisers that he 
should not worry about the political 
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consequences of his attitude toward 
labor because prosperity is going to 
cause the public to support the Ad- 
ministration both in November, 1946 
and again in 1948, when he will seek 
re-election. Others are suggesting, 
however, that prosperity may have 
hit a temporary slump by 1948. 


xe ok 


Tom Clark, Attorney General, is be- 
ing blamed now by the White House 
group for the proposed plan for draft- 
ing labor. It is asserted that the Presi- 
dent did not really know what was 
in the bill, which the Senate beat, 70 
to 13, and that he had suggested a 
milder type of draft than the At- 
torney General shaped. 


x ok oR 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is determined not to resign from the 
Cabinet of President Truman unless 
the President makes a clear-cut break 
with leaders of organized labor. Mr. 
Wallace still hopes that political light- 
ning will strike him in 1948, and his 
chances of being struck are better 
inside than outside the Cabinet. 


xk kk 


Army and Navy leaders are insisting 
that U.S. get back on good terms 
with the Government of Argentina, 
now to be run by President Juan D. 
Peron, but the State Department in- 
sists that the Argentine Government 
must ‘“‘clean house” of some German 
Nazis before any trading can be done 
in the field of diplomatic relations. 
A signal that the military has won in 
U. S. will be given if and when 
Spruille Braden resigns as Assistant 
Secretary of State and William D. 
Pawley, present Ambassador to Bra- 
zil, takes his place. 


% ok: ck 


Argentina’s General von der Becke, 
here to learn whether the U.S. atti- 
tude toward the Peron regime might 
change to one of friendship, is offering 
to buy $500,000,000 worth of military 
equipment in the U.S. and to orient 
Argentina into the Hemisphere de- 
fense system if the change does come. 


A prospective $500,000,000 loan to 
China is being used by General of the 
Army George C. Marshall as the in- 
ducement for effecting another truce 
between the Communists and WNa- 
tionalists in China. This loan, if given, 
will be doled out as used, rather than 
by alump sum for use in any way that 
the Chinese Government may want. 


x *« #& 


Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, in charge 
of atomic-energy development in U. S. 
for the Army, is about to lose his key 
position. Civilian scientists and many 
members of Congress do not like the 
hard-boiled character of Gen. Groves’s 
administration. 


« *& *£ 


Eugene Meyer, as head of the new 
World Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, will follow a conserva- 
tive policy in lending of dollars. 


xk k 


John Snyder, who now becomes Treas- 
ury Secretary, had thought he held 
a promise of that job when Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., retired, but Mr. Tru- 
man appointed Fred Vinson instead. 
Mr. Snyder took his disappointment 
in good grace, and is getting his re- 
ward now that Mr. Vinson moves up 
to the Chief Justiceship of the U.S. 


eR 


W. Stuart Symington, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Air and close friend 
of John Snyder as well as of President 
Truman, is in line to become the first 
Secretary of Common Defense, if 
Congress can be persuaded to merge 
the Army and Navy. If Congress does 
not approve a merger, then Mr. Sym- 
ington is likely to become Secretary 
of War before many months. 


xk 


Some important Democrats are com- 
plaining that Mr. Truman seems to 
be paving the way for a Republican 
successor in 1948, judging by the 
number of Republicans who are being 
given big jobs and by the close work- 
ing agreement with the Republican 
leaders on issues of foreign policy. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Painting by John Steuart Curry—‘‘The Zafra at Matanzas” 


Cuba’s Sugar is Sweet for Trade 


UBA is the sugar bowl of the world. It ranks as the world’s 

largest exporter, and this year will produce one-fifth of the 
world crop. By and large, sugar determines the prosperity of the 
island. During the harvest — the ‘‘zafra’’ — about half a million 
workers are engaged in the fields and the sugar mills. 

The latest annual report shows the U. S. took about 
$380,000,000 worth, or 89%, of Cuba’s exports. We supplied 
Cuba with $169,000,000 worth of goods, 81% of her imports. 
Principal imports from the U.S. were: motor vehicles, petroleum 
products, iron and steel semi-manufactures, radio sets. 

The development of new industrial facilities and the replace- 
ment of obsolete equipment are estimated to require capital goods 
imports by Cuba of about $190,000,000 from the United States. 
Nine branches in Cuba indicate the thoroughness of The National City 
Banks service to American exporters and importers in major commercial 


areas. For information about our 44 overseas branches, trade surveys, credit, 
and foreign exchange—consult our Head Office or Branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthiy 
Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Firtt tr Wirld Wide Bante Y 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


J. Prescott Carter, Super- 
visor of Cuban Branches, h 

expedited business f s 

tomers overseas 25 years. 
His broad experience, gained 
in six different National City 
Branches in four different 
countries proves to be profit- 
able for our clients in Cuba. 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
rnambuco 
Santos 
Sido: Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Hong Kong 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 

CUBA 
Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 

ENGLAND 
London 

117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 

INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


BRANCHES 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima : 
PHILIPPINE 1S. 
Manila 


Singapore 
URUGUAY 

Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 

Caracas 





